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Che Outlook. 


Two State elections have «ccurred since our last 
issue; those of Vermont and Maine. They indi- 
cate, not that the Presidential election will neces- 
sarily be a close one, but that it is a very uncer. 
tain one. In Vermont the Republicans had slight 
- gains, an indication that the independent vote is 
not veering toward the Demoeratic party; in 
Maine the Democrats and Greenbackers united, 
and have probably carried the State by a small 
majority, a result which neither party seems to 
have anticipated. The vote was large, and the 
fusion gains in the larger towns and cities, 
though small, were sufficient to be significant. 
Of five Congressmen each party has elected two, 
the third is at this writing in doubt. The influ- 
ence of the Prohibition party was thrown for the 
Fusionists, and the free trade flank of the Demo- 
cratic party probably aided the Fusionists in what 
was of old a free trade State. Both parties will 
be put on their mettle by these elections, and we 
may look for a hotter canvass from this time 
forth. It is evident that ‘‘the solid South” is no 
longer the rallying cry that it once was, and Maine 
emphasizes the lesson we have put in another col- 
umn, that the road to Republican success lies in 
an abandonment of the sectional campaign and a 
Vigorous canvass in the Southern States. 


The women of Massachusetts seem determined 
that their limited right of suffrage shall amount 
to something more than merely dropping their 
ballot in the box on sown-meaiing day, and are 


wisely giving their attention at present to educa- 
tional interests, and through the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Society are conducting a searching investi- 
gation into the moral state of the public schools. 
For this purpose they are visiting the cities and 
towns of the State, and inquiring into the names 
both of the school committees and the pupils. 
many towns they find committees laboring con- 
scientiously to fulfill the duties of their office, 
but elsewhere they find committees chosen from 
political motives or mere convenience; and in 
some instances men who are morally objection- 
able. In one town, a man who has long held the 
office is well known to be both habitually pro- 
fane and licentious. In another town, when one 
of the school board was asked if profanity pre- 
vailed among the pupils in the public schools, he 
answered with a laugh, as though he thought it 
rather a smart tiing, ‘‘Ob, yes, our children 
swear like the army in Fianders!” In another 
town one of the committee was so disgusting as a 
tobacco chewer that the girls in the school tried 


| to rebuke him by holding their dresses aside when 


they passed near him. With regard to the moral 
character of the pupils, the result of these inquir- 
ies thus far has been such as must occasion serious 
anxiety to every thinking parent; indeed, to any 
one interested in the future welfare of our State. 
Teachers almost universally complain of the prev- 
alence of lying, stealing, profanity and impurity 
among their scholars. In one of the most intelli- 
gent counties of the State in which this investi- 
gation has been made, but two teachers were 


found who could say their schools were in thor- 


oughly good moral condition. Petty thefts among 
the scholars, such as stealing luncheons, give 
them great trouble; end profanity, they assert, is 
far more general among boys of all classes of soci- 
ety than parents in the least suspect. The circu- 
lation of impure literature in schools is very 
common. In one city a club was found to exist 
among the pupils of the bigh school for the pur- 
chase of obscene literature. Many teachers com- 
plain of this as the worst evil with which they 
have to contend. It is certain that the condition 
of affairs is not in these respects exceptionally 
bad in the old Bay State. To find and apply a 
remedy is not easy. The Woman’s Suffrage Soci- 
ety intend in the early autumn to call meetiogs 
of parents, more particularly mothers, in as many 
of the cities and Jarge towns of the State as pos- 
sible, and lay before them the facts elicited by 
the investigations. In this way it is hoped to 
arouse an interest on the part of voters that shall 
lead to conscientious inquiry into the character 
and purposes of those who may be elected to the 
school boards in November. It may open the 
eyes of those mothers who have hitherto felt no 
interest or personal responsibility in the newly 
acquired right of suffrage, and is. certainly a first 
step toward a greatly needed reform. 


The combined European fleet is riding in Ragusa 
harbor, where it presents a magnificent spectacle; 


the Porte has finally come to the conclusion that 
this concert of action is significant, and has dis- 


patched five battalions against the Albanians to 
compel the cession of Dulcigno. There are rumors 
that Roumania is preparing to make a declaration 
of independence, probably with a view to event- 
ually unite with Bulgaria. The fall of the Turk- 
ish cabinet, and the appointment of a new one 
rather more fanatically Mohammedan than its 
predecessor, signifies nothing, unless it be that 
Turkey means to yield nothing to Europe except 
under compulsion. The Porte surrenders Dulcigno 


Iu 


to European sentiment and the cabinet to Turk 
ish sentiment, and so tries to keep on the right 
side of both. The Montenegrins are marching on 
Daleigno, while the English fleet anchors in Ra- 
gusa harbor to give them countenance. There 
are indications of an approaching revolution in 
Turkey; the Sultan has been denounced as an 
unwortby successor of the Khalifs. If the Sultan 
is detbroned it will mean the triumph of fanatical 
Mokhammedanism, and will make reform under 
European influence possible only by actual con- 
quest. 


Conferences between Prince Bismarck and 
Baron Haymerle are reported to have resulted in 
the conclusion of an alliance between Austria, 
Hungary and Germany, and although this report 
is not official, is indeed perhaps little more than a 
guess, it is not an improbable one. Coupling it 
with the report from Roumania, it perhaps indi- 
cates an inclination on the part of Germany and 
Austria to combine in interposing a Slavonic 
Kingdom between Russia and Constantinople and 
prevent the march of the former to the Mediter- 
rarean Sea. The Bulgarian is the most hopeful 
race in the East, and the erection of an independ- 
ent Bulgarian State under the protectorate of the 
European Powers would probably be the best 
solution of the Eastern question; though even 
this would be but a partial solution, for Europe 
could bardly leave Asia Minor under Mohamme- 
dan rule so long as the Mohammedans murder the 
inoffensive Armenians, as they are now doing. 


Parliament is at last prorogued and the mem- 
bers have gone to their vacation. The Queen's 
speech is not without a certain significance, be- 
cause it indicates what in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion 
bas been accomplished by the Liberal party since 
it came into power; and, considering the power 
of the brakes exercised by the House of Lords, the 
record is at least a respectable one. There have - 
been unfortunate delays in the settlement of the 
Turkish frontier, but for the first time in many 
years all the European governments are acting in 
concert on the Eastern question, and on that fact 
the Liberals have a right to build substantial 
hopes of a final settlement. In India the evacua- 
tion of Northern Afghanistan has been completed, 
and some progress has been made toward the pacifi- 
cation and settlement of that section; while the de- 
cisive defeat of Ayoob Khan by General Roberts 
and the relief of the besieged garrison in Candahar 
give promise of a speedy anc. honorable termina- 
tion of the war in Southern Afghanistan. The 
question of the confederation of the provinces of 
Southern Africa rewaius in statu quo; but there 
has at least been no backward movement there. 
The harvest prospects in Ireland are improved; 
the long disputed question as to the burial of Dis- 
senters in churchyards is settled; the Ground 
Game law for the protection of farmers from ver- 
min that destroy their crops is passed; and other 
measures of perhaps equal importance, though 
less notoriety, have been acted on. This is the 
substance of the Queen's speech, one which will 
add strength to the Liberal party at home and 
conduce to the credit and strength of the govern- 
ment abroad. There is, perhaps, a reverse side to 
the picture, but we do not expect this from a 
Queen’s speech. 


General Roberts’s promptitude has gone far to 
make amends for what appears at this distance to 
have been both a dilatory and vacillating policy 
in Afghanistan. The news bad hardly come of 
bis relief of Candahar, reported last week, before 
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it was followed by official dispatches of his suc- 
cessful attack upon Ayoob Khan’s intreuched po- 
sition in the mountains and the decisive defeat 
and flight of the latter. The routed Afghans were 
pursued fifteen miles by the cavalry, and are so 
completely broken that it is not likely the cam- 
paign in Southern Afghanistan will be renewed. 


Another terrible colliery explosion bas taken 
place in England at the Seaham pit, between ten 
and twelve miles from Durham. Two hundred and 
fifty men were imprisoted in the mine by the «x- 
plosion, and the latest reports indicate tbe proba- 
ble loss of 130. The New York ** Herald” pub- 
lishes a list of eight mine explosions within the last 
six years, two of them having occurred during the 
present year. The cause of the disaster is not 
reported; it was possibly partly due to that care- 


lessness of danger which familiarity breeds among 


the miners, but it was also partly due to defective 
legislation or defective enforcement of the law. 
The provisions for ventilation in the English 
mines have never been so stringent as those in this 
country. The mines are deeper and more difficult 
of ventilation. If employers were responsible to 
their servants for the carelessness of other ser- 
vants such a disaster would be far less likely to 
occur. Seaham’s death roll, 75 widows and 284 


‘orphans. 


The collapse of great speculative enterprises is 
always a source of congratulation to the people. 
Naturally, things most in demand as everyday ne- 
cessities are made the basis of these *‘ operations:”’ 
hence food products are peculiarly liable to the 
evil, and the more successful the operation the 
greater is the injury to the public. A few weeks 
ago was ended the gigantic ‘‘ Keene wheat deal,” 
which attempted to control prices by buying all 
the wheat it could lay hands on, and for a whole 
year the syndicate managed to make dealers un- 
easy in mind, even in Mark Lane. Success would 
have put millions into the pockets of the co- 
parceners, taken from the wages of workingmen 
and women, without benefit to the producers. 
But nature, by giving us bountiful harvests, kept 
bread cheap in spite of them and notwithstanding 
the short supply in Europe. ‘Those who handled 
the great crop by legitimate methods—producer, 
transporter, and merchant—were generously re- 
warded for their labors, while the speculators lost 
several millions of dollars. It will be but public 
justice if the Chicago pork ring, which is reported 
to be holding options for more pork than exists in 
the country, is equally unsuccessful in the effort 
to bleed the people and ruin hundreds of dealers. 
Of the same cloth is the railroad freight pool of 
the East and West trunk lines, which for a twelve- 
month, under the stimulus of abundant barvests, 
has successfully maintained unwarrantable freight 
rates from the West to the seaboard, resulting for 
a time in the most powerful monopoly ever known; 
but increased facilities for water transportation 
by lake and canal at lower rates, and projected 
new railroads, have broken the combination, so 
that this element in the cost of bread will soon 
become less burdensome. 


The three topies discussed by the American So- 
cial Science Association at Saratoga last week of 
greatest public interest were Adulteration, Edu- 
cation and Newspapers; but not a great deal of 
light is thrown on either of these topics in the 
reports before us. George T. Angell, of Boston, 
made an offer of fifty or one hundred dollars, to 
be put with the same sum to be provided by some 
one else, to be expended in the publication of two 
essays; one to be prepared by himself, showing 
that there is great danger to public health from 
adulteration, the other to be prepared by some 
one else, showing that there is little danger.. This 
proposition has since been accepted, on condition 
that Mr. Angell’s essay is first furnished. The 
discussion which ensued simply showed that 
scientific men are uncertain whether adultera- 
tion is common or not: some recent investi- 
gations in Massachusetts indicated that the evil 
has been exaggerated by the public press. The 
educational] discussion was opened by a report 
on kindergarten schools, which while recogniz- 
ing their dangers urged the adoption of an 
American kindergarten system adapted to our 
nationai wants. The facts respecting the progress 
of woman’s education and co-education, with 


which the readers of The Christian Union are in 
the main familiar, were brougbt together in a 
paper by Miss Simcox, of the London School 
Board, and an address by Mr. Higginson, of Bos- 
ton. J. M. Gregory, President of the Illinois 
State University, in his paper on the American 
Newspaper eulogized it as the people’s library, 
the cyclopedia of the millions, but modestly ab- 
stained from suggesting much in the way of criti- 
ci:m or indieating any desirable improvements. 


The long drougi:t has been followed by forest 
fires in various parts of the country, which in 
Canada have been disastrous in the extreme. One 
district in the Province of Quebec has heen en- 
tirely burnt over; it extends from St. Hughes to 
St. Valerian, about fifteen miles in widtb, and 
from St. Dommique to the River St. Francis, 
about thirty miles in length. Searcely a building, 
tree or equipage is to be seen; the country is 
strewn with dead animals and wild game; the 
crops are burned to ashes, while in some directions 
it is impossible to penetrate because of the burned 
bridges and the dense masses of smoke. Nearly 
five hundred people are made homeless and penni- 
less by this disaster, and it is feared that the in- 
dustry of these French Canadians may not enable 
them to get through the rapidly approaching 
winter without much suffering; and, if we may 
judge from the reports that reach us here through 
the press, there is very little prospect of organized 
help for their relief. 


PAN-PRESBYTERIANISM. 


HE Second Pan-Presbyterian Council, so 

called, convenes in Philadelphia on Tuesday, 
Sept. 21. This is a triennial gathering, and the 
present meetingis the second; the first being held 
in Edinburgh in 1877. The project originated in 
Baltimore, in 1873, with the Gencral Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church North. The first commit- 
tee on the subject consisted of the Rev. Howard 
CrosBy, D.D., LLD., the Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, 
D.D., and the Rev. James McCosh, D.D., LLD. 
In process of their work this committee cor- 
responded with thirty-five different Presbyterian 
bodies in Europe and America. 

The exercises of such an assemblage of distin- 
guished and able men cannot but bave great in- 
fluence upon religious thought in our own land. 
It is no secret that, so far as Presbyterianism is 
concerned, the home of orthodoxy is no longer 
Scotland but the United States. Holland and 
Germany are deeply affected by rationalism; 
France and Switzerland are beleaguered by 
Romanism; only the United States appear to have 
preserved the old blue banner of Chirist’s cross and 
covenant. Scotland is rent and divided as to the 
symbols of the faith. In Canada, the denomina- 
tional roli-call is only a feeble echo of England, 
Scotland, and the North of Ireland. In the 
Southern States the church is weak through 
political prostration. But the great church of the 
North is the cynosura of foreign eyes. We have 
already seen a disposition to seek such green past- 
ures as these, and it would not be surprising if 
several new immigrant ministers should be left 
behind when the Council adjourps. 

For all public advance in Presbyterian opinion 
we must look to this body. No change or revis- 
iov of doctrinal symbols is likely to prevail which 
has not its sanction. But it is probably not tobe 
expected that this meeting will doany more than 
touch lightly the tender places whicb are still sore 
from recent battles. No new Confession of Faith 
can well be formulated, but there may be, and 
there ought to be, such a syllabus of modern in- 
terpretation of some dark things in it as will at 
least render it a truthful exponent of the Cal- 
vinistic theology of to day. 

Yet Presbyterianism is not a system of doctrine 
so much as it is a system of polity. On this last 
ground all the thirty-five sects can meet. Bunt 
while their government is the same their opinions 
range from an indigo which is almost black to a 
pele-blue har‘+y distinguishabie from white. A 
**seceder ” with his psalm-book and his close com- 
munion will lie down in the same fold as a 
** Cumberland Presbyterian” with his Arminian- 
ism. In point of fact this council will thus be of 
the grandest moment to the whole church of 
Christ. 

Fromany high standpoint, however, it will be 


observed that great .barm as well as great good 
may be done to this country. Ministers entirely 
unaccustomed to our climate, character and 
church life and to our distinctively American 
ideals—unmalleable men, in short—may be placed 
in important pulpits, to their own ultimate dis- 
comfort and to the chagrin and repression of our 
home-born Presbyterians. A reaction may be 
intensified by one of those accidental votes not 
unusual in great assembiages; and it will very 
mach affect the rising Presbyterian generations to 
perceive any ecclesiastical return to the Dark 
Ages. If the Westminster symbols should be so 
enlogized as to make them share in reverential 
awe with the respect due to Holy Scripture alone, 
the damage would be incalculable. But this dan- 
ger is, after all, remote. 

The proceedings cf the council will consist of 
papers reed and discussions held uponthem. We 
shall await with great hopefulness, and but slight 
apprehension, the outcome of this most important 
assemblage. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS'S NEW BOOK. 


VINCE in 1851 Dr. Bushnell referred to a manu- 
KO) script of Dr. Jonathan Edwards on the Trini- 
ty, the publication of which was pot permitted by 
those who had control of it, there bas been no 
little interest in the theological world to see it, 
and all sorts of strange surmisés as to its con- 
tents. This interest has been lately revived by 
the assertion that it was suppressed because it 
contained unor!hodox views, and surmise and sus- 
picion gaining strength, because uncontradicted, 
its supposed heresies have been given at a guess 
with great positiveness and great particularity. 
Yielding at length to the public pressure the 
manuscript is published by the Scribners, with an 
introduction and notes by Prof. Egbert C. Smyth 
of Andover. Jonathan Edwards’s contribution to 
the volume would make not over three pages of 
The Christian Union. Prof. Smyth vouches for 
its orthdoxy, and we know of no better authority 
upon the question what is orthodox than the Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in Andover Semi- 
nary. The subject treated of is The Trinity and 
the Covenant of Redemption. Dr. Edwards was 
never guilty of verbiage, and it is not easy to define 
his position in fewer words than he has employed 
without the bezard of misrepresenting him; but 
this isa hazard which we must run for the sake 
of those readers who have not access to the book 
itself. 

According to Edwards, ‘‘the Persons of the 
Trinity bave, as it were, formed themselves intoa 
society for carrying on the great design of glori- 
fying the deity and communicating its fulness;” in 
this society there is an inherent and eternal sub- 
ordination of the Persons of the Trinity; though 
they are not inferior to one another in glory and 
excellency of naturethere is a kind of depend- 
ence of the Son on the Father inthe wconomy— 
we use Edwards’s spelling as well as his word—of 
the Trinity, so that the Father is the Head of the 
Trinity, and the fountain of the deity, wholly and 
entirely so, and chooses the Person that shall be 
Redeemer, and invests Him with his office, and 
this not by a mutual agreement between them 
but by the natural order and fitness of things, so 
that ‘‘though it is not proper to say decency 
obliges the Persons of the Trinity tc come into this 
order and wconomy, yet it may be said that de- 
cency requires it.” This order of subordination 
or wconomy is essential and eterna), it existed be- 
fore redemption was begun; and, not only ‘‘re- 
mains after the work of redemption is finished,” 
but ‘‘becomes more visible and conspicuous.” 
Growing out of this economy of the Trinity is 
the Covenant of Redemption. In this covenant 
the Father is the first mover, and ‘‘ acts in every 
respect as Head.” ‘‘ He determines to allow a 
redemption, and for whom it shall be; He pitches 
upon a Person for a Redeemer; He proposes the 
matter unto Him, offers Him authority for the 
office, proposes precisely what He should do, as 
the terms of man’s redemption, and all the work 
that He should perform in this affair and the re- 
ward He should receive, and the success He should 
have.’’ The Son on his part undertakes the 
work of redemption, and for this purpose freely 
agrees to condescend to a state of self-abasement 
and humiliation, a state which ‘‘the Father bas 
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no right to prescribe to Him . . . unless as 
invested with a right by free covenant engage- 
ments of His Son.” As a special reward for this 
special humiliation, the Son is made by the Father 
‘* Head of authority and rule to the universe, as 
Lord and Judge of all; this does not belong to the 
Son, but the Father, by the mconomy of the 
Trinity ;” and this position is temporary only, and 
when redemption is finished ‘‘ things will return to 
be administered by the Trinity only, according to 
their economical order.” The Holy Spirit takes 
part in the work of Redemption, but as He does 
not suffer any special humiliation or abasement 
He is not entitled to and does not receive an 
special reward. 
The custodians of this curious specalation have 
done well to give it to the public, because there 
was no other way to protect Jonathan Edwards’s 
name from unfounded surmises and theological 
suspicions. But the publication will add nothing 
either to theological science, religious life, or the 
reputation of New England’s most distinguished 
theologian; and most thoughtful readers will be 
moved by the reading of it to devout gratitude 
that their own insignificance will prevent the 


publication, over their grave, of the crude specu- 


lations which they have written down not to in- 
struct others but to clarify their own thinking. 
The book is a curiosity in theological literature, 
nothing more. This disowned child of the scho- 
lastic thought of the eighteenth century, born out 
of due time, cannot live and thrive in the nine- 
teenth century. One can well imagine Jonathan 
Edwards himself looking with an amused smile 
from his beavenly manbood upon these specula- 
tions of his earthly childhood concerning imag 
ined relations and subordinations and contracts 
between the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
whom now he no longer sees through a glass, 
darkly, but face to face. The church and the 
ministry will talk of this resurrection of buried 
thought for a week or a fortnight, and then will 
turn from this commercial conception of redemp- 
tion as a bargain and of the Trinity as a partner- 
ship to the sublime simplicity of Christ’s own 
interpretation of the Gospel as a revelation of the 
infinite, unfathomable, suffering love of God: 
‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life.” 


A WELCOME VISITOR. 


N the course of a few days there may be ex- 

pected in New York a delegation from the 
Protestant churches of France charged with a 
message to the Christians of America. Both by 
its personal character and by the commission 
which it bears this deputation will command to 
an extraordinary degree the respectful attention 
of the American Church. At the head of it is 
that extraordinary young man, Eugéne Réveil- 
laud; born in the Roman Catholic Church, de- 
voted by his mother to the priesthood, educated 
for the bar, for eight years a political editor, and 
now, not yet thirty years old, the leader of that 
exodus from the Roman Church into Protestant- 


‘ism the growing proportions of which arrest the 


attention of the thoughtful men of Christendom. 
With him is associated the Rev. Mr. Dodds, son- 
in-law of the author of ‘‘ Hymns of Faith and 
Hope” and of ‘‘The White Fields of France,” 
and the trusted aid and lieutenant of Mr. Mac All 
in his marvelous and most Christian ‘* Mission.” 
With these names is joined another, already well 
known to us, the name of the Rev. W. W. New- 
ell, Jr., late pastor in Newburyport, whose ardent 
sympathy with ‘‘the uprising of a great people” 
has drawn him to France to take personal share 
in the work there in progress, and who comes 
back to report that which he has seen and of 
which he has been a part. | | 

At the same time with these gentlemen, and in 
sympathy and co-operation with them, will come, 
more especially as delegates to the Congress of 
Presbyterians in Philadelphia, at the close of this 


month, M. Lorriaux, secretary of the french | 


Evangelization Society, M. Edouard Monod, of 
Nismes, and (there is reason to hope) no less illus- 
trious a man in literature, in the Church and in 
the State than Edmond de Pressensé. 

The message which is brought by these men 
is a request for help in that great and mani- 


festly divine movement in France which prom- 
ises more for France, for Protestantism, and 
for the advancement of the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth than any movement since the days 
of the Reformation. For the first time since 
St. Bartholomew’s Day there is freedom for the 
preaching of the Gospel in France. And simulta- 
neously with this opening of the door there is 
manifested in every department of France an 
eager craving to hear what the religion of the 
Gospel is; and churches, barns, ball-rooms, thea- 
ters are thronged with listeners to the Word of 
Life. It is a crisis in the history of France and of 
the world which the little remnant of the mar- 
tyred Huguenot Church feel themselves too few 
and too poorto meet. They turn to America to 
ask for aid, and it is impossible that they should 
ask in vain. The very naming of their message 
thrills a thousand chords of memory and grati- 
tude—-the thoughts of what has been. But 
greater than these are the thoughts of what may 
yet be. The transfer of France from the list of 
nations half Catholic, half infidel, to the list 
of Protestant nations would hasten the coming 
of Christ’s kingdom a hundred years at once. 
And nothing less than this is the hope of these 


| French Catholies. 


FORWARD! 


HE Republican National Committee is re- 

ported to be still considering the question 
whether it will institute an aggressive campaign 
in the Southern States or sit down behind the 
entrenchments and be content to keep the North 
northern. With a party of courage the simple 
statement of this question ought to suffice to an- 
swer it. McClellanism is as bad in politics as it 
is in war. 

Even on the lowest ground of political expedi- 
ency a Southern campaign should have been in- 
augurated long ago. The true way to hold the 
North is to make a vigorous effort to capture the 
South. The American people admire pluck, dash, 
resolution, courage. The very fact that the Re- 
publican party dare not cross Mason and Dixon’s 
line tells against them. Stay-at-home is the pol- 
icy of moral cowardice, and repels men of moral 
courage. A vigorous campaign in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida would 
sweep New York. The speech that Senator Conk- 
ling may make in Syracuse or Rochester will be 
listened to by hundreds and read by thousands; 
but if Senator Conkling should speak in Rich- 
mond, Raleigh, Charleston and Augusta the whole 
country would listen eagerly to hear what he had 
to say and how he was received; his audience 
would number millions; every daily paper in the 
country would report his speeches; the press could 
not easily supply the demand of the readers. 
Such a campaign would be a second Sherman’s 
March to the Sea. Has the Republican party no 
Sherman courageous enough to make it? 

But we decline to put this claim for a Southern 
campaign upon merely political or partisan 
grounds. There is a higher ground. Political 
parties ought also to be political educators. To win 
the Presidency is less important than to win the 
nation. To secure the verdict of the American 
people for Republican principles is immensely 


more important than to win the offices for Re-. 
publican politicians. It is the glory of the Re- 


publican party that it bas been an educator. It 
has not merely put down the rebellion, it has 
taught the Nation that it is a Nation; it has not 
merely emancipated the blacks, it has taught 
both races that the black manis a man; it has 
not merely raised paper to par, it has taught the 
country that a bill is only a promise to pay money, 
and that honesty requires a nation to keep 
its promises. If the Republican party ceases to 
educate it deserves to die. So long as the South is 
solid the work of education is not completed. 
Mr. Gladstene’s audacious and _ aggressive 
political campaign is a model for the leaders of 
the Republican party. If its principles are 
sound, as we believe they are, it can commend 
them to Southern men; at least it has no right to 
say We cannot, till it has tried. So long as it re- 
fuses it is justly amenable to the charge of lack of 
faith or lack of courage; or to the suspicion that 
it is willing to keep the South solid because 
a solid South solidifies the North. 


NOTES. 

Our readers will find a variety of seasonable matter 
this week. Mr. Oliver Jobnson makes audible that 
“Inward Voice”’ which is the perpetual witness of 
the Divine Presence with us? there is an account of 
the remarkable conference for prayer at Northfield; 
Thomas Hughes, than whom po living Englishman 
has more or heartier friends in this country, is the 
subject of an appreciative article by the Rev. Charles 
Wood, who explains the mystical letters Q. C.; in the 
Pictures of Travel series the entertaining pen of Susan 
Coolidge brings us within the spell of one of the 
greatest of the Italian masters; Mrs. Emily Hunting- 
ton Miller has something to say about ‘“ The Foolish- 
ness of Preaching,” which ought to be profitable read- 
ing for many church members; the Rev. Edward A. 
Rand narrates an invigorating tramp in the White 
Mountains; and the Rev. Dr. Rankin enforces a good 
lesson under the title of * Fishing fora Man.” The 
sermon sets forth God as the Bread of Life. 


The Rev. George C. Miln, of Brooklyn, resigns bis 
pastorate and in a frank letter states the reasons 
which lead him to do so; namely, what he regards as 
a divergence from the received theology in several 
particulars. He believes in the deity of Christ, and in 
the Holy Spirit as the Comforter and Teacher of our 
race, but not in the “tri-personality of the Divine 
nature;” he acceptsthe Bible as the rule of his life, 
but cannot say that ‘‘all Scripture is of the same 
value or of equal inspiration;” he holdsthe ** moral 
theory of the Atonement ;” and he believes in the 
final extinction of sin and suffering, but does not 
know how it isto be brought about and declines-to 
guess. We judge that there were antagonistic ele 
ments in the church which perhaps made this resig- 
nation wise if not necessary; certainly there is noth- 
ing in the theological views which Mr. Miln expresses 
in his letter which need, of itself, cut bim off from the 
sympathy of his fellow ministers in the Evangelical 
churches. Even John Calvin appliesthe term Persons 
tothe Father, Son and Holy Ghost with misgivings 
and under protest; few men to-day hold that all the 
Scripture is of equal value or of equal inspiration; the 
moral theory of the Atonemeut has defenders in every 
Evangelical denomination : and an increasing pum- 
ber of young men in the Episcopal, Methodist and 
Congregational pulpits do not hold to the doctrine of 
endless sin and suffering. Mr. Miln’s resignation has 
been accepted; and we do not understand that he ex- 
pects to resume preaching, at least at present. 


A correspondent thinks that The Christian Union 
does scant justice to the Republican party ip express- 
ing gratitude for small signs of progress, and reminds 
us that the Republican party put down the rebellion, 
brought paper up to a specie basis, ete., etc. It 1s 
true. But what the Republican party has done in the 
past is not a sign of progress in the present and for 
the future. The Republican party did put down the 
rebellion; now what does it propose to do to educate 
the people so as to make another rebellion—sectional 


or communistic—impossible? It has made paper 


money worth its face in gold or silver; what does it 
propose to do to make silver money worth its face in 
gold? Its past is a glorious one; all the more reason 
why it should have a glorious future. The Republic- 
ans of to-day and to-morrow have something better 
to do than to cungratulate themselves on what the 
Republicans of yesterday did. It is because we are 
proud of the past that we demand of the party that 
it go on and make for itself a future to be proud of. 


New York loses, in the deatb of Marshall O. Roberts, 
one of her old-time citizens. By industry, integrity 
and business skill Mr. Roberts amassed a large fortune 
and became the promoter of many important enter- 
prises. He was a firm friend of the government in 
those dark days when every friend counted. His 
patronage of art was intelligent and long continued, 
and his private gallery contains one of the best collec- 
tions in the city. Unassuming in his manners, gentle 
and affectionate in his home relations, open handed 
in his charities, Mr. Roberts will be missed in many 
ways and by many friends. At the time of his death 
he was a member of Calvary Episcopal Church, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Washburn is rector. 


The summer vacations are ended; the city clergy 
are back in their pulpits; the city laity are coming; 
schools are openipg; work is beginning. How much 
are you going to do this winter—for yourself? for 
others? for God? 


When Mr. Frothingham’'left his pulpit for Europe, 
and his society disbanded for the time in consequenve, 
The Christian Union was called to account by a 
friendly correspondent because it noted ia this tem- 
porary disbanding a significant indication of the 
inberent weakness of infidelity. It now seems that 
the withdrawal of the preacher and the disbanding 
of the society were nottemporary. Mr. Frothingham 
writes from Europe that he has finally relinguished 
his post and abandoned his profession; that neither 
pulpit nor platform will know him again. . This, by 
a funny slip of the pen, the ** Index” calls ‘“‘a welcome 
letter”! His health, he says, is “ good enough,” but 
‘* the life of a man of letters will be more satisfactory.” 
In this change from pulpit and platform to literature 
there is nothing extraordinary; what is extraordi- 
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pary is that the church should die because the minister 
steps down. That is not the fashion of Christian 
churches, because their rallying point is not the min- 
ister but Christ. 


The ** Examiner and Chronicle” thinks it little less 
than sacrilege to assert that *‘ the notion that inspira- 
tion ceased with the close of the New Testament 
canon has nothing to sustain it in the New Testa- 
ment,” and then affirmates the sacrilege by asserting 
that this notion *‘needs no explicit statement to that 
effect in the New Testament itself.”” When a Protes- 
tant begins his argument for a theological dictum by 
frankly conceding that he can find no authority for 
it in the Bible, be surrenders his position, whether he 
knows it or not, before beginning the battle. The 
Christian Union cited the explicit words of Christ, 
Paul, Peter and John in support of its teaching; the 
“Examiver and Chronicle” neither offers any inter- 
pretation of their words nor even so much as refers to 
them. Inspiration is breathing into or breathing 
upon; Christ breathed upon his whole church when 
he breatbed on the ten and said, “‘Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.”’ 


The Forty-ninth Exhibition of the American Insti- 
tute will open September 15 at the Institute Hall, Six- 
ty-third street and Third avenue. Since the last ex- 
hibition the building has been thoroughly overhauled 
and repaired, and is far better adapted for the pur- 
pose than ever before. The exhibition promises to be 
unusually interesting. Machinery Hall, which is al- 
ways the chief point of attraction, will contain an 
unusual number of novel and curious engines in full 
operation. The Art Gallery will be specially strong 
in photography. The main floor, platforms and al- 
coves will be devoted to miscellaneous manufactures, 
products and inventions which will be fairly represen- 


tative of the present yondition of American industry. 


This is one of the exhibitions that can be cordially 
‘indorsed as worthy of support both in itself and as a 
means of education to the community at large. 


Early closing of retail stores is a practical reform 
which is making steady progress and which cannot 
come too soon or too generally among all trades. If 
the world would only agree to transact its business 
within certain hours it would lose nothing in cash 
receipts and gain immensely in health, happiness and 
intelligence. Free evenings are golden opportunities 
for the great army of clerks to cultivate their home re- 
lations, to break the monotony of their lives by health- 
ful recreations, and to make larger business men and 
more useful citizens of themselves by self-education. 
On and after September 13th the “ Retail Boot and 
Shoe Association’? announce that the stores in that 
trade in this city will close at seven o'clock, except on 
Saturdays and on days preceding legal holidays. This 
is a move inthe right direction, and the sooner the 
other trades follow in the same line the better. 


A copyright treaty which shall protect the authors 
of England and America without putting American 
book-buyers at the mercy of English publishers can- 
not be obtained too soon, and it is gratifying to know 
that so influential a person as Mr. Lowell is interest- 
ing himself in the matter. He has senta circular toa 
number of English authors asking their views as to 
the acceptability of a copyright treaty protecting 
books manufactured in a country granting a copy- 
right by a subject or citizen thereof. Within three 
months of the publication in the country of the 
author or owner, the stereotype plates may be ex- 
ported from one country to the other without forfeit- 
ing the rigbt of protection of books printed there- 
from. 


In another column will be found a report of the 
Northfield Convocation. Our readers will remember 
that this Convocation met at the call of Mr. Moody 
for the especial purpose of prayer for the presenve 
and power of the Holy Spirit on churches and Chris- 
tians everywhere. It continued in session from Sep- 
tember Ist to the 10th, and whether measured by the 
numbers in attendance or by the interest and spirit 
must be considered eminently successful. Few signs 
of the times indicate so healthful a spirit among the 
churches. 


We are to have anumber of distinguished foreign 
clergymen in this country during the coming autumn, 
and the deep interest which Americans take in the 
religious movements of the world will show itself in 
the hospitality which will be extended to them. 
Among the visitors will be the Rt. Rev. Edward Her- 
zog, the Old Catholic Bishop of Switzerland, who 
makes the journey for the purpose of attending the 
approaching session of the General Conveution of the 
Episcopal Church. 


Cincinnati is pushing herself to the front as the art 
city of the West. Music Hall and the concerts and 
festivals which have been held there have already 
given her wide repute, and it is announced that a 
private citizen has offered to advance one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for the purpose of building 
anart museum. Let other rich cities of the West go 
and do likewise. 


The friends of Dr. Edward Eggleston will be glad to 
know that his health is materiallyimproved. He 
will shortly return and take up his residence with bis 
daughter on Lake George. 


THE INWARD VOICE. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON. | 


()? not on pope, or church, or parchment scroll, 

Depends the truth which feeds the yearning soul; 
The ‘‘ still, small voice,” in accents sweet and clear, 
Proclaims it ever to the inward ear. 


‘* Man’s spirit is the candle of the Lord;”’ 

So saith the prophet wise, in ancient word; 
‘* And wherefore of yourselves,’’ the Master cries, 
‘** Do ye not judge of what is right and wise?’’ 


‘* The true light,’”’ kindled in the soul from birth, 
*« Lights every man that walks the beauteous earth;”’ 
So saith the Teacher, wise, and pure, and free, 
Who gave his life for man on Calvary. 


Within the breast of man a light divine | 

Through clouds of doubt and fear doth ever shine; 
It warns from every false and dangerous road, 
And points the way to truth, and heaven, and God. 


In all our doubts and sad perplexities 
The truth itself its own best witness is; 
It needs no miracle or outward sign 
To make its sacred lesson more divine. 


Lightnings may flash from angry clouds on high 
And thunders dread may rend the vaulted sky ; 
Mountains may shake, and oceans surge and roar: 
The truth is still but truth; nor less, nor more. 


At Sinai’s graven stones with awe we look, 
With earnest reverence search the Holy Book; 
But older far than book or graver’s art 

Is God’s own record in the mind and heart. 


This record, clear to their anointed eyes, 

Made all the ancient prophets truly wise; 

The light they saw, the heavenly voice they heard, 
And spake, in God’s own name, his holy word. 


Our spirit unto theirs doth witness bear; 

Their message stirs our hearts to faith and prayer; 
Their quickened word to us is bread iudeed, 

On which our bungry souls delighted feed. 


THE NORTHFIELD CONVOCATION. 


HIS quiet New England town, encircled with hills, 

with a single long street overshadowed with trees 
and lined with large, substantial houses, has been the 
scene of a memorable gathering during the last ten 
days. No less, it is said, than six hundred people 
from all parts of the country and from the most dis- 
tant quarters of the globe have gathered here, as did 
the disciples in the Pentecostal season, with one accord 
in one place. This body of earnest men and women 
have been representative of the active, working Chris- 
tianity of the day. Scores of ministers have come here 
frgm widely scattered parishes, missionaries from 
Africa, Greece, Turkey and Mexico, Messrs. Moody, 
Sankey, Pentecost, Needham, Hammond, Stebbins, 
Jacobs, and other evangelists of eminent service and 
usefulness, secretaries and delegates from the most 
efficient and influential Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, leaders in Temperance work, Bible-class 
teachers, Sunday-school superintendents, and a great 
number of noble Christian women, have sought this 
place for strength and power. The gathering has been 
unique in‘more ways than one. There has been earnest 
seeking not so much for more truth as for power to 
use the truth already held in possession but not util- 
ized, and the meetings have been characterized not so 
much by the rehearsal of striking personal experiences, 
although such have not been wanting, as by patient wait- 
ing for the presence and teaching of the Divine Spirit. 
Where so much of effort and achievement was repre- 
sented it would have been natural that the rich experi- 
ences which lay in the past of so many should be called 
out and dwelt upon, but such has not been the case. 


‘Men of great spiritual activity have spoken of them- 


selves, but only as the present hour was illuminated 
for them and interpreted in their experience. 

There has been almost no programme; no arrange- 
ments save such as were necessary to the ordering of 
so large athrong. There has been a singular absence 
of everything stereotyped and conventional, a perpet- 
ual presence of the spirit of spontaneity and freedom. 
The attitude has been one of simple waiting on the 
spirit of the Lord, and of listening for his word. Men 
have stood aside to make room for God; and God has 
been here. No one who has caught the spirit of these 
hushed and reverent meetings, these heart-felt prayers, 
these faltering, broken utterances of penitence and con- 
secration, can doubt that the Invisible has been here as 
truly as he was with Jacob in that memorable night of 
struggle when the Patriarch dared ask him his name. 

There have been four large meetings daily. At nine 
o’clock in the morning the women have met in the 


chapel of the beautiful hew seminary building, and the 
men ina tent on a neighboring eminence. No more 
peaceful scene could be imagined than that which has 
encircled these worshiping hosts, as if the peace of God 
rested visibly upon these hills and on the river wind- 
ing far off and losing itself at their feet. These morn- 
ing meetings are unreportable. When men meet God 
only the fact can be stated; it cannot be described. 
That communion will reveal itself doubtless, hereafter, 
in enriched and inspired lives; but to those who have 
experienced it, and been first humbled and then ex- 
alted, it will remain forever incommunicable. Perhaps 
the same number of men were never so frank with each 
other before. Eminent teachers of spiritual truth who 
came thinking ouly of gaining new accessions of power 
were suddenly confronted with such visions oftheir own 
shortcomings and unfaithfulness that, for the moment, 
their past lives seemed all wasted. Those confessions 
of self-seeking and self-preaching must remain sacred, 
but they will never be forgotten by those who heard 
them. The two hours allotted to these meetings were 
too brief for the experiences, emotions and revelations 
that were crowded into them. Such evident hunger and 
thirst of soul, such longing for the very presence of 
God, was a revelation to many, and gave to all the 
meetings an interest so thrilling and intense that men 
lingered and lingered as if they cou!d not leave the 
place. To hundreds it was a Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, where for the first time the invisible things of 
which they had long been thinking and talking were 
clearly revealed to them. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, and again in the 
evening, services have been held in one of the churches 
of the place, hardly more formal, but necessarily less 
personal and intimate than the morning meetings. 
Mr. Moody and others have preached, the building has 
been crowded at every session, and the most intense 
earnestness has characterized every gathering. In- 
deed, it may be said that, without visible ordering of 
any kind, a unity of spirit has run through all the 
meetivgs of the conference, and made them, one after 
another, successive stages in the deep and lasting spir- 
itual experience which is the outcome of the Convoca- 
tion. 

The work sought to be accomplished here has heen 
wholly a work of preparation. The presence of the 
Spirit has been waited and prayed for not simply that 
those who received it might be personally blessed with 
increased joy and peace but that they might be inspired 
for new and more potential activity. Mr. Moody gave 
the keynote of the whole ten days in his sermon Wednes- 
day afternoon, when he declared that what was sought 
here was ‘‘the anointing for service.” To be filled 
not for the sense of fullness but for the power of over- 
flowing has been the common prayer. The deep and 
pressing need of the church and of the world has never 


been out of the thought of these meetings, but has 


added a new intensity of desire, a new earnestness of 
prayer. Ministers especially have been praying with 
almost painful eagerness that their preaching may 
cease to be professional and become personal and vital. 

The Convocation is yet to be measured by its results, 
but it has already a significance which he who runs 


may read. Men have spoken here from South Africa, 


from Constantinople, from Athens, from Scotland, 
from Canada, from all parts of our own country; over 
a thousand letters and despatches have been received ; 
and one intense aspiration ran through and unified 
them all: the prayer, nt for new intellectual percep- 
tions of the truth, not for the making of new or the 
holding on to old statements of belief, but for the per- 
sonal knowledge of God and personal communion with 
his Spirit. Surely the Christian world moves when, 
in its imperfect course, this is the prayer which lies on 
its heart and knits its scattered communions over the 
whole globe into one. Those who come here, more- 
over, have sought a personal revelation of God. 
Scriptural texts have been quoted often and with great 
force, but the emphasis has been laid on them nut as 
imposing commands upon us but as expressing and in- 
terpreting our experiences to us. God speaking to 
and through the spiritual life of each has been the se- 
cret of the new life which so many will carry with them © 
from this place. God, not in historical revelation alone, 
but God now, here and for each, has been the power of 
this assemblage. Here, too, the heart of our faith has 
been touched, and the essential unity of the Christian — 
world clearly disclosed. If there were churches repre- 
sented here, their names were left beyond the circle of 
these ills. Presbyterianism, Methodism, Congrega- 
tionalism, Episcopacy, have not eyen been echoes in 
this valley, where the faintest whisper of the soul’s life 
has been audible. Noman has spokenthem. Only 
one Name has been on the lips of this praying multitude. 
It would be easy to fill columns with personal inci- 
dents and experiences, but he who should so report 
these meetings would mis-report them; their spirit 
has been impersonal and their record may be written 
in a sentence—the waiting for and the co ming of the 
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Spirit. When the fountain that has been opened here 
shall have distributed its waters the blossoming and 
fruitage'of a deeper spiritual life will mark their 
courses. Inthe pulpit there will be less professional 
and more vital preaching, in life less conventional and 
more genuine piety, and in place of formalism will 
shine that Perpetual Presence in which alone churches 
and men live and move and have their being. 

H. W. M. 
NORTHFIELD, Mass. 


THOMAS HUGHES, Q. C. 


By THE REV. CHARLES Woop. 


ITH the exception, perhaps, of John Bright, 

Thomas Hughes has probably been, for the last 
twenty years, the most influential, persistent, unwaver- 
ing friend that the United States have had in Great 
Britain. Able to speak from personal observation 
of our social and public life, and from a thorough and 
sympathetic familiarity with our literature, he has 
uever permitted an opportunity to pass of throwing 
what light was possible into the dense and astounding 
ignorance of many of his countrymen concerning 
America and American institutions. 

I recall with particular pleasure a certain occasion 
when he rescued me from what was on the point of 
becoming an ignominious defeat. It was at dinner in 
his own house in London. He was prevented, by some 
engagement, from being at the table the first part of 


the evening, and I was thus thrown upon the not too 


tender mercies of a number of brilliant young English- 
men. As anyone could have predicted, before the 
second course was commenced a running fire was 
begun all around the table concerning the ‘‘ greatest 
republic on earth,” and I, as the only American pres- 
ent, received so many shots that one after one my 
guns were gradually silenced, and I was in danger of 
being completely. wrecked when Mr. Hughes returned. 


I instantly resigned to him, with no small satisfaction, | 


my position in the brunt of the battle, and giving my- 
self up to the charm of Mrs. Hughes’s conversation I 
watched, as a delighted spectator, while he fired a 
tremendous broadside that left two or three of the 
enemy little better than mere hulks. His enthusiasm, 
not to speak of his information, was so much greater 
than mine thatI had no need to say another word after 
he came in. I left everything entirely to him excoapt 
he glory of the victory, which we divided equally. 

If Mr. Hughes is not known everywhere in America 
as the friend of our Republic he is universally recog- 
nized as the friend of all our school-boys. Next to 
Robinson Crusoe, every sensible American youth reads 
‘¢Tom Brown’s School Days,” and where in all litera- 
- ture, is there a sweeter, manlier book of its kind? It 
has pushed its way, as it deserved to, not only into the 
American school but, in spite of all linguistic difficult- 
ies, into the German university as well. Something 
more than a year ago, while taking some lectures in 
the University of Berlin, I went one day, out of curi- 
osity, into what they called ‘‘ Hin Englisches Seminar.” 
A handsome young fellow, unmistakably English, took 
his place at the lecturer’s desk, and said in English 
‘We will begin, if you please.” Some one very kindly 
handed me a text-book, and as I opened it I found to 
my surprise that these German students were translat- 
ing from the English ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
I went in often after that, as the exercise was most ex- 
cellent for anyone who wished to learn either German 
or English, and it was exceedingly interesting to see 
these embryo philosophers—as all German students 
are—getting moist in the eyes over some of the pas- 
sages of irresistible pathos, and as thoroughly delight- 
ed as any English or American boy when Tom Brown 
thrashed the big bully who had nagged little Arthur. 

English speaking people probably associate Rugby 
about equally with the nameof Dr. Arnold, the most 
famous of teachers, and Tom Brown, the most famous 
of school-boys. To this day too, in Oxford, the young 
lad who came up from the smaller world of Rugby to 
work his way along for four years in the great univer- 


sity is as much a hero as when Mr. Hughes first intro- | 


duced him to the reading public. Tom is one of the 
few celebrated characters who has been properly 
honored in his own country, and even in his own uni- 
versity town. Much as the story of his college life is 
read in Harvard and Yale and Princeton, I should judge 
from what I saw that Oxford men themselves find it 
equally fascinating. Mr. Hughes was once asked why 
he had never written ‘‘Tom Brown at London” as a 
sequel to ‘‘Tom Brown at Oxford,” that the multi- 
tudes who had become interested in the fate of the 
young collegian might follow him into the fiercer 
struggles of professional or political life. He answered, 
with a smile that seemed to suggest more than his 
words, ‘‘Oh, the difficulties were too great;” but in 
Spite of Mr. Hughes’s repeated denials and with entire 
confidence in his sincerity we shall continue to be- 
lieve, like the rest of the world, that it is not at all 


difficult: but, on the contrary, very easy to follow Tom 
Brown from Oxford to London, and that to read the 
story of his life in the metropolis is one of the sim- 
plest things imaginable. 

Tom studied law; ate good dinners, as English law- 


yers must, with an excellent appetite, in the magnifi- | 


cent oak-roofed hall of the Temple; attended church 
regularly in the Temple itself, that quaintest of all the 
English churches; married soon the daughter of a 
well-known canon; became later a Bencher, with the 
privilege, among others, of giving to his friends 
tickets of admission to the Temple service; used that 
prerogative time and time again for wandering Ameri- 
cans, upon whom he took pity; was elected later to 
Parliament, toan Englishman the highest honor this 
side of heaven; spoke not so often as some of the 
other members, but somehow when he did speak every- 
one wanted to hear what he had to say; became so 
widely known as aman of great common sense and 
trustworthy judgment that he was asked by the Queen 
to be one of her special counsellors; after that, as was 
right and proper, his friends always added to his name, 
when they wrote it, the mystic letters ‘‘ Q. C.” 

He developed an unexpected literary talent; articles 
from his pen began to appear in the leading magazines ; 
then he conceived the purpose of writing something 
that might be helpful to English boys trying to become 
manly men. So he sat down, wrote out his own ex- 
periences at Rugby and Oxford, and the world read 
the books, and laughed and cried over them, and de- 
clared that Tom was a genius, and that no such stories 
as these had ever before been written. It is true that in 


his preface to the last he declared all attempts to recog-. 


nize actual personages in the hero or any of the other 
characters would always be entirely futile, but his 
English readers only smiled and said, ‘‘ You are too 
modest to acknowledge, if it were true, that these are 
autobiographies, and perhaps they were never ip- 
tended to be; but we shall go on believing, just the 
same, that ‘Tom Brown’ is a reality, that he was too 
noble and manly and lovable to be a mere creature of 
the imagination. For us, you are he henceforth and 
always.” 

Every year added something to Tom’s fame and 
took away nothing from the beauty and unaffected 
simplicity of his character. Other books appeared 
bearing his now celebrated name. He seemed equally 
at home in historical, political, social or ecclesiastical 
subjects. He was a Liberal in polities, though always 
a loyal churchman. Some of his ritualistic friends 
thought him little better than a Presbyterian, and some 
of his gay aristocratic acquaintances considered him 
almost a Puritan. But his enemies (though I doubt if 
he ever had any except political) were forced to con- 
fess that somehow this man had succeeded in the 
nineteenth century, and in the ‘‘ best society” in Lon- 


don, in reproducing in his life an unmistakable resem- 


blance to that of a wonderously pure, and gentle, and 
manly Teacher who gathered a few disciples in Pales- 
tine some eighteen hundred years ago. No one 
laughed sarcastically or cried ‘‘cant”’ ‘‘ cant’? when 
he spoke, as he sometimes did, about the duty of per- 
sonal loyalty to this Teacher. It seemed a most na- 
tural and appropriate thing that when invited to 
deliver a series of Sunday evening addresses in London 
he should*choose as his subject the ‘‘ Manliness of 
Christ.” 

These years have not passed by without leav- 
ing their trace upon him. He is as tall and straight 
as when he used to swing an oar or bat at Oxford, but 
his hair is gray and so are his close-cut whiskers, that 
half circle a face that no child could see without loving. 
Once, some years ago, he was prevailed upon to cross 
the Atlantic to visit his friends in the States. Ever 
since that he has wanted to go again. Not long ago 
when an English steamer came into New York harbor 
he was among the passengers who stood on her deck. 
The cordial welcome he is already receiving in a coun- 
try where his name is one of the household words will 
but increase, we trust, if that be possible, the love ‘‘Tom 
Brown” already bears to his ‘‘ kin beyond the sea.” 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
THE SHADOW OF CORREGGIO. 
By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


" OULD madame perhaps like to examine the 
visitors’ book? Almost always the forestiert 
did; it seemed to give them pleasure.” 

It was a time-worn and shabby volume enough, that 
register of the quaint Albergo dilla Posta in the old 
city of Parma, and its yellow pages bore the names and 
dates of half a century back. There were plenty of 
French and German entries, some Russian, a good 
many English, but flown to the year 1850 not one 
American! After that date began a thin sprinkling of 
familiar names, and of later years a plentiful peppering 
of those mystic initials, ‘‘U. S.,’’ which, inscribed on 
foreign pages, bear to the homesick eye some of the 


pleasant friendliness of the objective case in the first 
person plural. Still, taken all in all, they amounted 
but to a scant tithe of the great harvest of transatlan- 
tic travel which annually pours over ard into the 
better-known Italian cities. 

Yet there is much in Parma to reward a visit. We 
thought so that night as we stood idly turning over 
the pages of the shabby visitors’ book, and looking 
down into the square inver court round which the 
‘‘Posta”’ is built. Such courts are common enough in 
Italian inns; but not many can have the semi-orien- 
tal look which distinguished this, with its tiers of 
railed balconies, its pale-tinted walls hung with fruits, 
its plaster busts and brackets sbove every door, and 
gay stands of flowers and bright-colored waving dra- 
peries. From below came a rattling of omnibuses, 
and, I regret to ad.l,a strong smellof stable. Beyond, 
across the far corner of a balcony, hung a green cotton 
curtain, which, blowing aside, gave glimpses of the 
padrona of the hotel with her daughters, all in full 
dress, with their heads powdered. <A parrot suspended 
above them screamed and chuckled. One of the girls 
had a pretty olive face, with flashing eyes and white 
teeth, which she exhibited as she peeped and flirted 
with a good-looking young man lounging in the court 
beneath. Three blind musicians were playing on vio- 
lins for the delectation of the diners at the table dhote. 
The vivid pinks and yellows of the girls’ dresses as 
the curtain waved and strayed, their laughter, the 
bird’s shrill notes, the s-s-s-ing of grooms rubbing 
down invisible horses near by, blended oddly with the 
vacant faces of the blind men and the melting sadness 


of their music, which had in it something of that pa- 


tient and helpless longing that breathes in the strain 
of an imprisoned mocking-bird or nightingale. Over- 
head a big golden moon floated mn the translucent blue 
of the Italian sky. It was a picture, or a sonug—a 
picture threaded with sound, or a song dyed with color. 
I cannot tell which it wis most like; but there it abides, 
growing no dimmer or less distinct with the lapse of 
time, and I am glad to think that there it will remain 
always. 

Over the whole of the ancient city of Parma brooks 
a soft and tremulous shadow—that of Antonio Allegri; 
that ‘‘ Ariel of Painting,” as Mr. Symonds calls him, 
named and known to us as ‘ Correggio,” from his : 
birthplace, a little town in the near vicinity of the capi- 
tal. Not astupendous and stormy shadow like that of 
Michael Angelo, nor suffused with the very hues of 
heaven, like the shadow of Raphael, or instinct’ with 
subtle and impalpable suggestion as with Leonardo, 
but a something gleeful, enchanting, which floats 
and tempts, and blends the qualities of all three— 
‘‘the cheerfulness of Raphael, the boldness of Michael 
Angelo, the wisardry of Leonardo; taking us captive 
not by intellectual power but by the genius of emo- 
tion.”’ One instinctively reverts to the phrase of Mr. 
Symonds when speaking of Correggio, for his brief 
pages on the subject say all that may be said, and with 
sympathy so keen and pereeptive, and a form so per- 
fect, as to leave nothing to be desired. But on the 
exquisite summer’s day when we first made acquaint- 
ance with Parma Symonds had not yet arisen and 
we found out Correggio for ourselves ; which, perhaps, 
was, after all, the ‘‘ more excellent” way. 

We found him in the black, toothless-looking Duo- 
mo—a quaint example of the Lombard-Romanesque, 


| whose walls and dome are crowded with his tender 


celestial faces and forms, ‘‘ delicate, desirable,” fast - 
vanishing now under the combined effects of time 
and dampness, so that their best exponents to-day are 
the beautiful copies of Toschi from which the famous 
and well-known series of Correggio engravings were 
made. Again in the Church of St. John the Evangelist 
we found him; and, still again, in the picture gallery 
of the Palace of the Pilotta, where six of his most 
famous pictures are shrined as chief treasures of the 
collection. One of these, the ‘‘ Madonna della Scala,” 
was painted for the arch of one of the city bridges, and 
hung for years exposed to rain and sun till removed 
to its present safe quarters. Another, and among the 
most beautiful, a ‘‘Coronation of the Virgin,” originally 
formed part of the decoration of the Church of San 
Giovanni, but, being removed toward the end of the 
sixteenth century, has happily escaped the fate of its 
companions. All have found safe home at last; and 
it seems but fitting that Parma should be that home, 
for it was the home of their author during most of 
his brief life, aud will forever be associated with his 
memory. 

But most of all we found Correggio in the little con- 
vent of St. Paul, whose fate and history have an odd 
sound enough to modern ears. For be it known that 
once upon a time, which means, to be exact, the 
year 1519, a young and beautiful abbess, by name 
Giovanna da Piacenza, bore rule over said convent, 
and this gay person, although the avowed Bride of 
Heaven, took it into her head to fit up for herself such 
a charming little secular parlor as never before was 
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seen in convent or out; so while casting about for 
a working artist she looked out of window, so to 
speak, and espied the young Antonio Allegri, barely 
twenty-four years old, not famous yet by any means, 
and with little employment on hand ofa refhunerative 
kind, and him she engaged to attend to her droll little 
job of ‘‘ decorative art.” 

The myth of Diana was chosen as the theme of orna- 
mentation. For the portrait of the goddess, who 
appears in a large fresco over the chimney-piece 
equipped for the chase, a spirited and graceful figure 
seated in her chariot and urging on the flying horses, 
the abbess herself sat; securing thus for her fair and 
erring face the immortality of art. The walls are 
painted with a frieze of emblematical figures in pale- 
tinted distemper, but the ceiling, in shape a graceful 
dome, is of the most vivid coloring. It simulates a 


: bower trellised with vines, leaves and climbing plants 


which inclose twelve /unettes, through which peep 
and smile the loveliest groups of boy-children that can 
be imagined, all clustering round and addressing 
themselves, as if men, to the abbess Diana below. 
One pair of these blooming cupids have between them 
a lamb, another caress a dog, a third hold back a small 
deer, others are raining down flowers or raise apples 
and ripe pomegranates in acttothrow. Nothing more 
graceful or more full of merry life can be conceived, 
and the whole makes up a fairy world of brilliant 
mirth and movement. 

Alas for poor Giovanna da Piacenza! She can 
hardly have entered into the enjoyment of her pretty 
parlor when the then Bishop of Parma heard of it, and, 
fired with righteous zeal, descended on the convent 
like a thunder.clap. The parlor was pronounced 
worldly, execrable, sacrilegious, altogether anomi- 
nable, was closed forthwith, and with bell, book and 
candle excommunicated for all future time from the 
society of decent and all God-fearing rooms. The 
poor abbess Diana underwent a terrible censure and 
under such a course of discipline that, what with 
anger and mortification, her proud heart broke, and be- 
fore a twelvemonth was over she was carried to her 
grave. Soacentury and more passed and the choice 
little room was forgotten by all men. The goddess 
smiled, and the arch, beautiful boys peeped and beck- 
oned, and nobody was let in to smile and gesture back. 
It was like the exhumation of a buried treasure when 
at last the light of modern civilization stole in at the 
blinded windows, the door unclosed, and the world was 
again admitted to see and to enjoy. And—an instance 
of good brought unwittingly out of evil—these, of all 
Correggio’s frescoes, are the brightest and most per- 
fectly preserved, and against his will the implacable 
old bishop did this good turn: that his act secured and 
saved the treasure of art which he so decried for the 
pleasure of a generation which he knew not, and, had 
he known, would have dealt with as profane if not im- 
pious! 

It isa curious study to trace the influence of a single 
soul impressed by:an indelible trace on the scene of 
its mortal captivity. Correggio, dead four centuries 
ago, is still the glory of Parma, and the domina- 
ting influence with most of those who live there 
With the former he is 
no romantic vision of misprised genius and early 
death, but a prosaic fact in history, who furnishes 
profitable work for local guides, photographers and 
engravers, and an object for the pilgrimages of purse- 
bearing forestieri. To the latter—but his charm for 
the latter may be best set forth in the words of an- 
other : 

Correggio was a ‘“‘lyrist of luxurious ecstasy. His 
coloring does not glow or burn; blithesome and deli- 
cate, it seems exactly such a beauty-bloom as sense 
requires for its sat.ety. That cord of jocund color 
which may fitly be combined with the smiles of day- 
light, the clear blue found in laughing eyes, the pinks 
that tinge the cheeks of early youth, andthe warm yet 
silvery tones of healthy flesh, mingle, as in a pearl 
shell, in his pictures. To feel his influence and at 
the same moment to be the subject of strong passion, 
or intense desire, or heroic resolve, or profound con- 
templation, or pensive melancholy, isimpossible. The 
northern traveler, standing beneath his master-works 
at Parma, may hear from each of those radiant and 
laughing faces what the young Italian said to Goethe: 
Perché pensa? Pensando s’invecchia. (Why think? 
To think makes oie old.)’’* 


_ —The object of parental governmeut is to teach the 
child to govern himself; and the faster you can bring 
him to the knowledge of self-government the better, 
even if he gains that knowledge by making mistakes. 
Allow a large margin for the child’s weaknesses, and 
for the mistakes that spring from those weaknesses ; 
and let him find out his own mistakes, and learn for 
himself the way back again to the right course. 


* Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy. 


THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING. 
By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


UNT HITTY had fully intended going to the 
Conference, but had been, as the Deacon told 
Cousin Selim’s wife, ‘‘ providentially detained.” 

The visible providence in the case was the bees, 
which obstinately refused to swarm after hanging 
delusively about for days; though, as they still hung 
there when the Deacon came home, there was room 
for a doubt whether it-was a providence or a tempta- 
tion of the devil. Aunt Hitty kept one eye on guard 
toward the window while the Deacon settled his spec- 
tacles and smoothed the programme over his knee, 
saying: 

‘* Yes, it was a season of refreshing, and I felt it a 
privilege to be there ; but I tell ye, Hitty, two days 
on’t is about all I can stand. Seemed it was quite a 
relief to have Silas ask me about them yearlin’ steers 
as I come by; it sort of let me down, like taking off my 
meetin’ coat and boots and getting on the old slip- 
pers.” 

‘* Maybe you don’t care about going over it, then,” 
said Aunt Hitty, prudently. 

**Oh, yes, Ido; I saved the programme a-purpose. 
I want to see if I can recall the argyments, and just 
try ’em a little here at home. I’ve heard some very 
nice talking that was like that stuff they sold me up to 
the Corners—han’some enough in the store but the 
color all washed out when you come to tryit. Let me 
see; there was the devotional meeting, and the address 
of welcome, and the response; they were all first-rate, 
and made me feel as Peter did when he heard Moses 
and Elias talking. You see, I could sympathize with 
Peter, being a sort of an outsider myself, not being a 
minister, and I don’t wonder he was so kind of dazed 
he didn’t know what he said. Well, then they came to 
the programme. The tirst thing was, ‘What are the 


causes of spiritual decline in our churches?’ I tell ye, 
Hitty, I put on my specs and looked at that. Fact is, 
I didn’t s’pose the churches were declining. I didn’t 


feel as if I was declining. After that devotional meet- 
ing and those addresses I felt just about as full of 
glory as I conld bear withont shouting. But they 
made out a pretty bad case. The man that spoke first 
—his name was Armstrong—a middling-sized man, 
little baldish; maybe you remember his exchanging 
with the Elder last year—he went on to show that our 
members were ndt rooted and grounded in the doc- 
trines as they used to be; grew up kind of loose and 
slipped into the church easy, without ever coming 
under powerful conviction and getting the old Adam 
shaken out of em. And he give consid’able ofa dig 
at the Sunday-schools that were teaching all sorts of 
things except the Bible, and taking the place of preach- 
ing, and encouraging a kind of sentimental Christian- 
ity among the children, and letting them into the 
church before they knew their own minds or could 
understand the solemn obligations they were assum- 
ing. I don’t know but _there’s some truth in that, 
Hitty.’’ 

Aunt Hitty looked thoughtfully at the Deacon. | 

‘‘ What did you understand they meant by spiritual- 
ity?” 

‘* Why—well, I reckon pretty much what folks gen- 
erally inean by it.”’ 

‘‘ Folks mean all sorts of things by it, near as I can 
understand. I’ve heard a man called spiritual-minded 
because he wore a solemn face and didn’t seem to care 
for anything in this world—not even his wife and chil- 
dren. And I’ve seen some spirituality that appeared 
very bright and shining on Sunday and in prayer- 
meeting, that didn’t seem to burn well through the 
week.” 

‘¢‘ That’s pretty much what Selim’s wife said on the 
way home. She said they hadn’t many saints in their 
church—folks were too poor and too busy; but she 
knew lots of people that just carried their religion 
along with ’em on their farms and in their shops, and 
got a sight of comfort out of it; and she supposed 
when Paul and Silas were making tents for their daily 
bread they didn’t make the same show of spirituality 
as when they were singing hymns in prison, but it was 
all there.” 

‘¢You remember, Daniel, when I made my rag car- 
pet how set Susannah was to have the red putin in 
stripes, so’s to show off. Now my way always was to 
mix it in all through, and ’liven up the whole; it wears 
better, and looks better, even if folks don’t notice the 
red. It’s all there. To my mind that’s the kind of 
spiritualizing we want in the churches; mixed in with 
all our poor dingy affairs, not set apart in stripes. 
And if that’s what we’re after, seems to me the best 
way to get it is to begin with the children and let it 
grow all through ’em; put it fn as you go along. 
Maybe it won’t show so much, but it’ll be there. 
As for their slipping into the church too easy, I don’t 
know as it ought to be any harder to get into the 
church than into the kingdom of heaven, and the Lord 


himself said the way to do that was to become asa 
little child.” | 

‘But they don’t know what they are about, a good 
many of ’em,” said the Deacon. 

‘* What are they about?” asked Aunt Hitty. 

‘What? Why, they ought to be fleeing from the 
wrath to come.” 

** Exactly. Just as aman who finds himself in danger 
from an enemy, and sees before him a company of 
friends and neighbors who have gone into a fort for 
mutual protection and because they could fight bet- 
ter together. He wants to escape; !:e asks to be let 
in; the weaker he is, the less he knows about fighting, 
the more he needs to be taken in. I tell you, Daniel, 
the very greatest mistake our Protestant churches are 
making is in not claiming their right to the children.’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t object to the children, Hitty. It is 
all right if they really understand the obligations 
they assume.”’ 

‘* Seems to me the solemn partof the obligations are 
laid upon us by the Lord, and are on us whether we 
acknowledge them or not; we don’t assume them, and 
we can’t get rid of them; but the chances are a good 
deal better that we shall fulfill them in the church than 
out of it.” 

**T don’t know but that’s so,” said the Deacon, set- 
tling his glasses for another look at the programme. 
‘“‘Um—let me see—‘ Duty of the church to—’ No. 
‘What ought the min—’ Ah, yes; this was the next 
discussion, ‘ How shall the pulpit counteract the ten- 
dency to modern skepticism?’ ” 

‘*T should think that might have been interesting.”’ 
' * Well, yes, tol’ably; only the first speaker wasn’t 
there, and they called on old Doctor Theophilus Evans, 
and he gave them a regular sermon from the text, ‘ Re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort.’ He said Paul was looking 
forward and warning Timothy of just such kind of 
times as these, and told him how to meet them, and 
that there wasn’t any better advice for ministers to 
follow. But I couldn’t see, for all, as he made out 
anything but that they were to keep on just as they 
have been doing. I was in hopes somebody would 
have some light. Selim’s wife said there’d been so 
much reproving and rebuking in some of the churches 
down that way that folks were about tired of it, and 
she couldn’t see as modern skepticism was counter- 
acted very much either. Them bees a-swarming, 
Hitty ?” 

“No,” said Aunt Hitty, taking a critical survey of 
the situation; ‘only alittlecommotion. Seems, once 
in a while, as if one of the top ones loses hold, and 
lets a bunch of ’em drop; but they soon settle back 
again. If they do swarm they won’t go far, with a . 
good hive all standing ready for ’em, sweet and clean, 
and a bit of old comb to start ’em off. I never could 
see the sense of making such a racket and hulla- 
balloo to keep bees from going off. Now and then a 
swarm will take to the woods in spite of ye, and go into. 
a hollow tree ora rotten stump, but most times they’ll 
choose a good, respectable hive if there’s one ready 
for ’em, and you coax a little instead of scaring ’em. 
Bees are a good deal like folks, Daniel.” 

‘*So they be, so they be, Hitty.” 

‘* And if I was a minister, and my young folks begun 
to be uneasy and restless, and inclined to hang around 
outside, and act like going off and as if the old hive | 
was too narrow, and some of the old folks were in- 
clined to side with them, I shouldn’t rattle tin pans at 
’em, and try to drive ’em back again. I’d set them at 
work. I'd bait my new hive with honey, and shake 
’em in so gently they’d fall to work naturally; and you 
once get bees to work making honey and they’re all 
right. Honey is honey, whether you make it in an old- 
fashioned hive, or a patent hive with slides and boxes; 
and bees are to make honey. If they don’t do that 
there’s no earthly use in keeping ’em.”’ 

‘‘That’s a fact, Hitty; and there’s a téxt that kept 
running through my mind while the doctor was talk- 
ing. I ain’t right sure of the words, but the ’mount 
of it is that when folks got so wise they didn’t know 
God it pleased God to save ’em by the foolishness of 
preaching. How does that go, Hitty?” 

‘‘¢ When the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
such as believed.’ ”’ 

‘‘That’s itexactly. You see, the trouble was just on 
same as itis now; folks thought they were too wise to 
believe in God, and Paul himself didn’t try to meet 
them by ‘enticing words of men’s wisdom ;’ he just 
stuck to God’s plan and preached Jesus Christ, ‘ unto 
the Greeks foolishness,’ but unto us which are saved 
‘the power of God.’ I believe that kind of preaching 
would get hold of people better ’n any other now-a- 
days. ” 

‘‘ Seems to me, Daniel, that’s just what Paul was try- 
ing to impress on Timothy; that when the time came 
that men should turn away to fables, and disputes 
about words and questions that gender strife, he 
should just go on with his proper work, and not be 
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disturbed by it; ‘avoiding profane and vain babblings 
and oppositions of science falsely so-called.’ He says, 
‘comparing spiritual things with spiritual.’ And when 
he spoke before Agrippa he didn’t spend his breath 
trying to prove the possibility of a miracle, but he just 
declared ‘at mid-day, O king! I saw and I heard!’ 
There are things that you must take on the testimony 
of people that have seen, and felt, and heard ’em; anda 
man that can honestly stand up in the pulpit and say, 
‘J have seen the Lord; I have heard his voice; I have 
felt his redeeming power; what I have known every 
one of you may know, and you can know it in no other 
way than by personal experience,’ that man will win in 
the end and make people believe him.” 

‘¢T reckon, though, it’s in the grain of some folks to 
like argyment. Selim’s wife says their minister 
preaches most of his sermons in replying to lectures in 
Athenzum, and articles in the magazine, and most of 
the folks never would have heard of the articles if he 
hadn’t preached about ’em. He’s a powerful preacher. 
She said he preached two sermons about an article in 
one of the Reviews, and just ground it all to powder. 
Everybody was talking about it; but young Pettis he 
said he shouldn’t make up his mind till he’d heard the 
counsel for the defense, so he sent and bought the 
book ; and he says the infidel has the best of the argy- 
ment if you put it fair. It seems a pity about young 
Pettis.” 

‘Tt seems a pity that people forget that in a wrest- 
ling match the strongest man and the one that under- 
stands the tricks best will win, and not the man that 
has the best principles. But every good, clever, sin- 
cere man must needs fancy that because he is on the 
right side he can overthrow an intellectual giant 
that is on the wrong side; and he goes blundering 
down over the sword of argument that is too heavy for 
him instead of sticking to the sling that he knows how 
to use. IfI wasa manI should just like to suggest to 
Conference whether it wouldn’t be a good plan for every 
church to have a little library of evidences—about a 
dozen practical books, the very best things that have 
been written on these vital pojnts of Christian doc- 
trine—and then have the minister take pains to get 
them circulated among his people. And if my church 
couldn’t own one I’d try and get a few such books my- 
self, if I was a minister, and putthem quletly into the 
hands of young men like John Pettis. And I think I’d 
get up a sort of a reading circle among my young 
folks and talk these matters over, and post them a 
little, so they needn’t think all the bright things had 
been written against Christianity. But there; I’m just 
as bad as the rest of the world, thinking my plan is 
best.”’ | 

‘‘T don’t know about that, Hitty: seems to me it’s 
God’s plan, and if we had more faith in him and less in 
ourselves we shouldn’t be afraid to depend upon the 
simple preaching of the Gospel. There’s Squire Mead, 
just sits like a statoo through the elder’s powerful 
argyments, but I’ve seen him wipe his eyes many a 
time when Father Brown lifts up his twisted old hands 
and says, ‘Brethren, the Lord is my light and my joy; 
I don’t see how I could be any happier and live.’ That’s 
what Paul meant by ‘the foolishness of preaching,’ I 
reckon.” 

‘ Daniel,” said Aunt Hitty, ‘‘ the bees really seem to 
be swarming.” 

The Deacon dropped the programme and hurried out 
to see. | 


ON FOOT THROUGH CARTER NOTCH. 
By THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


MPTY that dipper of coffee, give one look about 
you, and let us be oft for Carter Notch. We 
have taken breakfast near the noisy, foaming little cur- 
rent known as Wildcat River. A broad, flat rock from 
which the dwindling summer stream has retreated 
gaveusatable. The village below us is Jackson City, 
N. H., about ten miles above North Conway. It hasa 
very pretentious name for such an unpretending ham- 
let. It may ground its claims to metropolitan distinc- 
tion, however, upon its magnificent surroundings. 
Look off upon the view. 


Around the village are inclosures of sharp, vivid 


emerald in the meadows and forests. At the right, 
beyond the village, is Rattlesnake Ledge. It would be 
Strange if Dame Nature did not have, in all her band- 


boxes, some coquettish concealment, and we are not 


surprised, therefore, to see a thin, smoke-like veil rest- 
ing on the face of the ledge. The ridge of Iron Mount- 


ain, beyond, shows a more positive shade of blue, till 


at last, in the background, Moat Mountain rises up, 
one glorious sweep of amethyst. We begin to feel a 
bit crazy over those ethereal shades of blue. And then 
the white that we find in the view, so stainless in the 
foam of the little river at our feet, so pure in that 
dainty strip of cloud that tries to wind a scarf about 
the neck of Moat, only to be frayed and broken by the 
cold, repellent mountain ! 

We turn from all this, grasp our alpenstocks, and 


‘arch in the famous Tuckerman’s Ravine. 


begin a long walk up the valley of the Wildcat. There 
is a tramp of five miles, and we reach the last house 
before we strike the foot-path through the woods in 
Carter Notch. One has a peculiar emotion in reaching 
and passing the lasthouse. Beyond are pines, beeches, 
birches and ferns; robins, cat-birds, crows and hawks; 
wood-chucks, squirrels, rabbits, foxes and bears; but 
as for men, women and children, there are none. Be- 
fore taking the forest-path we turn once more to look 
down the valley. Onthe right are Eagle Mountain 
and the magnificent ridges of Moat; on the left are 
Thorn, Black and Doublehead, and far away is the 
fading glory of the Tamworth Mountains, like a wave 
rolling out of sight. 

_The path through the forest to the summit of the 
Notch is called five miles. Making allowance for the 


lie that country people unconsciously tell in speaking 


of distances, it may be set down at six. The land 
gradually slopes the most of the distance, but at last it 
unpardonably rises in a rough, uneven ridge, and after 
climbing this we reach the summit of Carter Notch. 
We are over 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, with 
Wild Cat Mountain frowning on one side and Carter 
Dome towering on the other. Here we spend a romantic 
night in a bark cabin built by a woodsman for his own 
convenience and the accommodation of travelers. We 
spent two romantic nights there, for the mountain 
clouds lowered their white buckets of rain and emptied 
them into the lap of the Notch. We were safe, though, 
with a tight roof over us and a jolly wood fire before 
us. The next day we climbed Carter Dome. This is 
a mountain covered with trees both hard and soft, end- 
ing at the summit in a growth of stunted fir. We 
climb the mountain somehow. Man is ambitious and 
never satisfied, so at the top we climb a scrubby fir and 
look off from our crow’s nest, forty-eight hundred feet 
above sea-waves. What a view—the North, the South, 
the East, the West, all before us! What a billowy 
mass in every direction ; green about us, then soften- 
ing to blue, and at last disappearing like stains fading 
away in some far rain trinkling down the sky! What 
a glorious vision! As if on old Olympus one were look- 
ing at the airy, blue homes of the gods. There is the 
great Presidential range—Madison, Adams, and the 
others, headed by that giant-summit, Washington. 
Their slopes are furrowed by deep, gloomy mount- 
ain-gorges. Winter’s mark, that never is effaced 
there, can be plainly seen in the white snow- 
Away 
in the south-west are the graceful amcthyst-ridges 
of the Franconia Mountains, while Tripyramid, Pas- 
saconnaway and Chocorua tower farther toward 
the South. Looking down the valley of the Wild- 
cat are Kearsarge’s graceful peak and Moat’s 
massive ledges. Looking in the opposite direction are 
the Carter and Moriah ranges. And the mountains in 
Maine—Mt. Pleasant, Mt. Blue, and a host of peaks— 
what writer can put upon paper, or artist upon can- 
vas, those marvelous shades of the most delicate blue 
in which their forms are draped? They fade away till 
they seem as spectral as shadowy wigwams pitched by 
great sachems on the edge of the spirit-land. 

May that vision granted us from the top of Carter 
Dome never pass from ourmemory. May it stay to rest 
us when weary and renew us when jaded. Insuch mo- 
ments we mean to shut our eyes upon our cares, then 
open them from the top ofa fir tree on Carter Dome 
and see the hills of Paradise before we get there. 


FISHING FOR A”AMAN. 
By J. E. Rank, D. D. 

BOUT one year since I received a letter from a 

young man of my acquaintance, though not in 
my congregation and not a professed Christian, giving 
me the name and number and a detailed sketch of a 
man in the city Fire Department who was thought to 
be near his end from dropsy. I was not to let him 
know I had been asked to call. I was to drop in sim- 
ply as a friend who had heard of his sickness. 

The history of the young man had been as follows: 
He was the son of Christian parents ; had served in the 
Union army; was one of the men who dug their way 
out under the walls of Libby prison, and succeeded in 
getting into the loyal lines; had married a Catholic, 
and been for years settled in Washington. He was a 
bright man. Had been a spiritualist, possibly was so 


still. 
I called on him; was kindly received by his wife: 


found him so burdened with his disease, so swollen in 
his limbs, and se <ppressed for breath when lying down, 
that he was kneeling at the bedside, his legs and feet 
wrapped in ceverlets, and his head leaning upon the 
bedstead—a man of open countenance, keen-eyed, and 
of well-developed brow. I talked to him exclusively 
of his sickness, and his war record, of which he had 
reason to be proud; found out some little delicacies of 
diet which he would relish, and the next morning sent 
them to him, with a bouquet. 


The third day I called again, He had been relieved 


of his excessive bloating by an operation-and was 
sitting up. He confessed that he had no hope of life. 
Did he not need some preparation for death? He 
believed he did. Should I read and pray with him? 
He was glad to have me. I was about to leave him 
when I said, ‘‘This is a case of life or death, my 
brother, and I have a single prescription which I want 
to write and leave with you.” I then took the slip of 
paper brought me by his wife, and wrote the first four 
lines of the hymn so familiar to all forgiven sinners, 
and so often used by ministers when trying to lead 
men to the Saviour: 
* Justas Iam, without one plea 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 

‘‘ There, my brother,’ said I, ‘‘ I want you to com- 
mit that to memory, and to use it with every breath; 
to use it living or dying.’”’ He took it, thanked me, 
and we parted. 

The next week I was absent from town, and did not 
see him. The Sunday after my return, and less than 
seven days from my last interview, I called again. I 
was received by a sister, in deep mourning. My spir- 
itual patient had died, and had the previous day, Sun- 
day, been laid away in the Lord! For through that single 
stanza of Charlotte Elliot’s incomparable hymn, adopt- 
ed by himself as a prayer, as a searching after God, he 
had found him. The sister told me of thesweetness of 
his trust in Christ, and of his putting his hand as 
though to his vest-pocket just before he breathed his* 
last. It was his sign to show that he was trusting 
in the Lamb of God. 

I know that it becomes ‘‘ workmen together with 
the Lord ”’ to speak humbly of their part. But I wish 
to put this on record, that other ‘fishers for men” 
may take new heart in their work. For, after all, 
Jesus’s words are, ‘‘ Follow me: and I will make you 
to take men,” not merely to be professional but actual 
fishermen! It is not irreverent in this sense to say 
that the Gospels and the Acts and the Epistles, in a 
word, the New Testament, are ‘‘ The Complete Angler.” 
If a man will study men-taking as the disciple 
of Izaak Walton studies fish-taking; if he will do, 
to take men, what he does to take trout; if when he 
comes back from his vacation, where he has practiced 
fishing typically, to his real labors, where it is his 
privilege to practice it really, to fish for men, he will 
remember the weary miles, the deep wading, the cun- 
ning art, which were necessary to the first, and apply 
them to the last; if he will expend himself in toil 
and ingenuity when he fishes in downright earnest 
as he did when he fished in sport, he may say of his 
parish as Charles Cotton wrote, in an ode to his father- 
in-law, of the river Dove: ; 

**Omy beloved nymph, fair Dove! 

Princess of rivers, how I love 
Uponthy flow’ry banks to lie, 

And view tby silver stream 

When gilded by a summer’s beam! 
And in itall thy wanton fry 
Playing at liberty ! 

And with my angie, upon them 


The all of treachery 
I ever learned, industriously to try.” 


There is a Christian guile. The Apostle Paul 
preached it. He is our Izaak Walton; and he sat at 
the feet of another that was Greater than he. 


«plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We rejoice, our heavenly Father, that thou bast drawn us 
by the works of thine hand; by all the records of thy dealing 
with men; by thy declaration of thine own self; by thy deeds 
made manifest through Jesus Christ; by all the precious 
promises that were uttered by him; and, above all, we thank 
thee that thou hast made thyself known to us by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, giving to us inspirations, longings, bopes 
and desires above visible things, and beyond the reach of the 
hand or of the eye. We thank thee that thou hast opened in 
us the kingdom of God. Although as yet all is twilight, and 
the day has only dawned—the day that shall be full of revela- 
tions of the glory of Godin men—yet we rejoice that even 
the twilight of the near ligbt is better than the outward sun 
in the giory of his strength. We thank thee for all that 
nameless quiet, that deep eontent, which thou art giving to 
thy people. It does not come to us always, every hour: and 
yet, shot through the troubled waste of life, the memory of 
thy dealings with us for peace and for quietness can never go 


| down. 


We remember the days of sorrow ; we remember the dark- 
ness, and despondency, and burdensomeness, and bereave- 
ment, and shame, and fear, and pain, and care, and trouble, 
that have filled the air as venomous insects. Thou hast been 
pleased to make our lives bappy im more things than thou 
hast made them serrowful; and yet who of us has not passed 
through times of trouble and found that thou hast beena 
very present Help? Thou, though seemingly in slumber, hast 
rebuked the wind,and it wascalm. When we have sought to 
walk upon the troubled waveof duty, and have sunk, thou 
hast plucked us again, and thy rebukes have been very gen- 
tleness; and we are witnesses of the goodness and sustaining 
grace of God; and we bear testimeny that thou hast cast over 
life new life, and that things which are beautiful to the eye 
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become more beautiful because they are thine, and because 
thou hast breathed into us the spirit which none may define 
nor describe. Thou hast given us anew atmosphere through 
which we have seen that things which were outwardly beau- 
tiful are more beautiful than they seemed. The heaven has 
been tremulous with the glory of God, and the earth has set 
his handiwork forth to us, and we have plucked his flowers 
and his fruit, and we have moved amidst a thousand airy 
joys which thou hast devised through the whole wide wor!d 
of living things, and we have heard in them the tones of that 
joy which thou breathest through all things. 

We thank thee that thou hast given us inspiration, also, for 
labor; and that thou bast made the things which are pure 
seem better than the things which are impure; and that 
thou hast made the things which are invisible seem better 
than the things which are visible; and that thou hast made 
the things which our thoughts handle of more worth than 


the things which we take hold of with our hands. We thank 


thee that thou hast made life itself worth living, and that 
thou hast taught us how itis true that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. Thou hast permitted us to live ina 
time and under laws which have given us permission to la- 
bor, and we have had spheres as large as our powers could 
fill: and by the influence of thy Spirit thou hast taught us to 
live not for ourse'ves in this life only but for otbers, for 
our nation, for God, and for immortality. 

For all these revelations of thine. for all this outpouring of 
thyself, O Holy Ghost. we render thee devout thanksgiving 
and praise. And we bes ech of thee that thou wilt let shine 
upon us this heavenly light, and give to us this company of 
thine own, that we may never be alone, that we may walk in 
the divine companionship that sball tcucball our companion- 
ships and make them more sacred. And may we so love thee 
that something of thy worth and glory shall shine fortb and 
touch every other one whom we love, that our thoughts may 
evermore exalt them, and that we may walk with them in 
the eternal sphere, and in the glory of the all-revealing God: 


‘that something of everything in thy nature may be sent forth 


continually unto us, and that the exceeding riches of thy 
grace in Christ Jesus may avail forus. What need have we 
to make mention to thee ef our pride, of our seifishness, of 
our vanity, and of our sordidness and worldliness? They are 
all open and plain before thee, thou schoolmaster of the 
soul. What need have we to make mention to thee of our 
faults, and failings. and weaknesses, and infirmities, and sins, 
and guilt’ They are open and plain before thee. and have 
been, and will be. In all our weakness thou bast loved us. in 
all our unworthiness thou hast adopted us,in our sins thou 
hast found for us the way of forgiveness, blessed be thy 
name; and we stil] are what we have been: and we shall not 
be thrown out of the hands of thy grace because we are un- 
worthy. Intheeis ourtrust. In thee is ourcourage. The 
Lord loves us, and who shall dare to barm us? If God be for 
us who can be against us? 

In this trust may we abide. May it be to us more thana 
walled city: more than towers of defense; ourglory; cur life; 
our joy: ourexceeding great reward. 

And now, wilt thou manifest to every one in thy presence, 
to each one severally as he needs, tby grace: and grant to 
every one the special grace that in times of need be shall de- 
sire or want. Go into every household, and leave the bless- 
ings of thine own sacred person there. Go tothe solitary. go 
to those that are in the darkness of doubt, go to the weeping, 
go to the sighing who cannot weep. go to those who are over- 
thrown and cast helpless down, go to every one who needs 
thee, O thou Comforter: and grant, we pray thee, that thore 
who are wavering and doubting and fearing may find the day- 
star appearing in their horizon, and begin to look away from 
themselves and their darkness tothe coming day. 

May thy ki: gdom come and thy will be done in all the 
earth. 

Bless our own land. Bless the President of these Cnited 
States,and all that are joined with him in authority. Bless 
all governors, all judges, all magistrates, sll that diffuse 
knowledge, and the great people. 

Bless the nations upon our borders. Grant that the peace of 
God may abide in them, and that they may study the things 
that make for concord and for the upraising of men. 

Bless all the nations of tbe eartb,and keep back their 
bloody hands from war. Breathe into thy people everywhere, 
we beseech of thee, a more humane and gentle spirit. Take 
away all ignorance; and may superstition with it die. Take 
away all wickedness andall weakness. Grantthat power may 
not desire to oppress, and that the whole globe may begin to 
advance toward the great day of promise, the millennial day; 
and may Jesus Christ reign from the rising of the sun until 
the going down of the same. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


SERMON.* 
THE BREAD OF LIFE. 


“And Jesus said unto them,I am the bread of life: be 
that cometh to me shall never hunger: and he that believeth 
on me shall never thirst.’"—JOHN vi., 35. 

S the Scripture hath said, ‘“‘ He that believeth on 

; me, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.” ‘If any man thirst, let him come unto ne 
and drink.”’ 

These were among the latest of the utterances of the 
Saviour. He had left Galilee, and was holding con- 
verse with the scholars and officers of the Jewish tem- 
ple. The shadow had already cast itself forward un- 
der which he was advancing to the great close; and all 
the last words that he spoke have in them a depth and 
a meaning which cause them to stand in contrast with 
even the highest utterances of his early ministry. He 
assumed to be divine, as he was, and asheis. It is 
remarkable that the sacred Scriptures, from period to 
period, in attempting to make the unknowable krown 
—in other words, in attempting to give fragmentary 
views of God, who cannot in his entirety be apprehend- 
ed, who can only be apprehended partially, little by 
little—ransacked the whole known world for terms of 
description and for titles; and when God’s greatness 
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was spoken of, he was a lion or an eagle; when his 
power was mentioned, it was the lightning and the 
thunder; when the majesty of his providential move- 
ments was described, it was the storm-cloud, borne 
with the quick thunder and lightning before the breeze. 
He was the Counselor, the Governor, the King, the 
Creator. In all directions of nature and of society his 
titles were taken from things that would arouse the 
conception of power, of wisdom, of goodness and of 
gentleness, so that from all of them taken together 
some adequate conception might be gathered of the 
manifold attributes of the divine nature. 

Now, among all these titles, that of a loaf of bread 
is the strangest. The idea is strange that God should 
ever be described as bread. That he should be de- 
scribed as king, as commander of the forces of the 


‘universe, high above all, powerful, swifter than the 


wind, that he should have applied to him terms of maj- 
esty such as these, is not strange; but that he should 
be called bread, and that a loaf of bread should be a 
symbol of him—the mere stating of it seems very 
strange indeed. So it is. And when our Saviour 
would leave behind him a memorial he took bread, and 
commanded his disciples to break it, from time to 
time, in memory of him: so that it might be said by 
the ignorant heathen, ‘‘ Their God is a loaf of bread, 


and they eat him;” and it might excite ridicule—and, . 


from their low standpoint, not strangely, either. 

And yet, there is hardly any other aspect or title 
more to be admired than that which is derived from 
the loaf which one would want in the designation of 
God. For we do not want a God afar off. It is not 
for us to desire a God ofthe universe. What we want 
is our God—the God of our souls, of our hearts, of our 
understandings, and of our lives; that administers 
providence to us. We are making our way over this 
wilderness of life, seeking to build for the unseen and 
the eternal world, and we are surrounded with igno- 
rance, with mysteries and with temptations, and are 
falling foul perpetually of hunger here, thirst there, 
and anxieties everywhere, and are weak and easily 
overthrown, and are perplexcd, and despondent, and 
led hither and thither, as it were, at the will of chance. 
What we want is the sense of a God who is dedicated 
to our individual and personal emergencies. And what 
is there in the whole round of nature that could better 
bring home to us the thought of a God present, and 
the secret and source of all that we need, than bread? 

A loaf of bread is not very much in itself; but when 
you have eaten it the heart gets some, the lungs get 
some, the brain gets some, the liver gets some, the 
cords and fibers get some, and every bone gets some: 
all the organs of the whole body get their share of it. 
Bread supplies the strength and substance to reproduce 
the waste material of every element in the human 
body; and if there be one single thing that does it ex- 
cept bread I do not know what itis. I do not know 
of anything that is so nearly universal in this respect 
as bread. 

God, therefore, represents himself as a loaf of bread. 
What other thing is there which so brings to a man’s 
mind that by which every part of his nature—his in- 
tellect, his imagination, his moral sensibilities, his 
emotions, his will. his passions, his bodily life, every- 
thing—is touched by the God who sets himself forth 
as a loaf of bread, which touches every single quality 
that goes to make up life, and power, and success? 

There is not, perhaps, in the whole round of nature 
any other article that is so absolutely universal as 
bread, and that therefore is so qualified to interpret 
to the whole human race the universality of God as 
the great agent tosupply every want of humanity. For 
the barbarian eats it, and the semi-civilized man eats 
it. Nomatter what language they speak, they eat the 
same bread, substantially, the world around. The In- 
dian in his forest or the king in his palace, men civil- 
ized or uncivilized, learned or ignorant, high or low, 
bond or free, in olden times hack to the remotest day 
and in all times to come, everybody ate and is to eat 
bread; and therefore it is not a thing that needs to be 
interpreted. 

The Jews had a sacrificial service, and the lamb had 
a meaning to the Jews which it had to no other nation 
on the globe; and there were compensations which 
belong neither to our religious customs por to our 
civilization; and if we get the meaning out of the 
lamb we must get it as Samson got the honey out 
of the lion; and this, although it is used in the descrip- 
tion, is not a universal description of the nature of 
God. But as to bread there is no difference of opin- 
ion the world around, there never has been, there 
never will be; and when the dear Lord represents him- 
self through Jesus Christ as that conception of the 
divine nature which is the source of supply, and which 
feeds the soul and body and life of every human being 
without regard to nationality or condition, we have a 
symbol which unites the experiences, the thoughts and 
the feelings of mankind, and we stand before God re- 
vealed as the loaf; and as the bread eaten gives us our 


| whole self repaired and re-strengtbened every single 


day, so God gives to every human being himself 
strengthened and repaired continually by the div ine 
influence. 

Now, this may be done by us consciously or uncon- 
sciously. The truth does not stand in our recog- 
nition of it. The divine nature goes forth with power 
operating upon men whether they know it or do not 
know it. There are two ways in which God seems to 
act upon the human mind. First, he acts upon it gen- 
erically, as when he says that he makes the sun to rise, 
and the rays thereof to fall upon men whether they 
are good or bad, just or unjust, every day, though they 
may not recognize it. On the other hand, there are 
ministrations of the divine nature to the human soul 
which require the living recognition and co-operation 
of the human soul. But in regard to the great 
essential element of divine quickening it does not need 
that you should know it. God loves whether we 
know that he loves or not. He has been making this 
terraqueous globe the object of his conserving care 
through ages when a million to one never knew or 
dreamed anything about the operation of gravity, or 
electricity, or light. He has been streaming forth 
from himself thousands of influences that conserve 
the globe, without regard to the recognition of men. 
There are a thousand divine touches, if I may so say, 
of the human mind and of the human life that are. 
going on all the time, whether men know it or do not 
know it. The running of this machinery, the keeping 
of it in order. and the inspiration of it, and of all the 
machines that men have invented, or thought of, or 
dreamed of, are due to him. There is no machine 
that is so complicated, none that is so wonderful, 
none that is subject to such wear and tear, none that 
is continued with such marvelous influence, as this 
mind in the body. : 

Consider the maintenance of reason. When one 
wakes in the morning it is not the beauty of the land- 
scape, it is not the light of the sun pouring forth 
upon the dew-bespangled meadow, it is not what the 
birds of the air are telling each other, it is not the 
sense of rest or of energy, that is the most wonderful 
thing : the most wonderful thing is that he finds that he 
can think and feel and will. The maintenance ofthe bu- 
man mind sound in a sound body is the perpetual miracle 
oftime. Sothe divine influence goes forth throughout 
all nations, maintaining in every individual sanity, 
soundness, and all those interior relations by which 
the many-sided mind is casting out its influence in 
every direction; and this is going on whether men 
know it and recognize it or not. 

But there is something besides this generic influence 
upon human nature which is going on all the time. 
The child under the mother’s tender care receives a 
thousand influences that he does not know come from 
the mother. The sweet artlessness of government 
consists of so arranging things that the child shall 
want to do what the mother wants him to do. As 
when the course of atrain of cars is to be changed 
the switch is turned, and they slide quietly off from 
one track on to another, so, in governing, the parent 
looks beforehand, and turns the switches so that the 
child shall go right. But besides this unconscious 
influence which the child receives from the mother 
there are many influences which are recognized, 
which are obvious and which cannot be experienced 
except by the co-operation of the two. 

There is no higher state of human experience in this 
world than that in which noble souls, meeting, are in 
commerce and in perpetual reciprocity by that which 
is highest and noblest and best in them; and I suppose 
this to be a type, though a very faint and feeble one, of 
that reciprocity which is called ‘‘communjon with 
God,” by which the divine mind and our minds are 
inter-sphered. More than we recognize yet there is 
the interplay of human thought, human feeling, human 
love and adoration of the divine in men. There is the 
feeding unconsciously of the whole human life; and 
there is also the feeding consciously on that which is 
highest, and noblest and best in human life. 

It is this that is indicated, shadowed, symbolically 
taught, by Christ when he says, ‘‘I am the bread of 
life, and he that eateth of me shall hunger no more: I[ 
am the water of life, and he that drinketh of me shall 
thirst no more.” God, through Jesus Christ, intro- 
duces himself in such a relation to the human soul as 
that its fountains are filled, and all its impulses are 
gratified, and all its wants are met, and there is perf® ct 
supply on every side. 

Now, this is not the case in the theological world. 
My own observation as a minister of the Gospel, deal- 
ing with that which is most interior and spiritual, is 
sad and sadder. I find very little of Christ where we 
should expect to find most of him. In the first place, 
I find very few persons that are Christians who are 
champion moralists. Men pretend to do right as far 
as their knowledge goes. A great many people, be- 
wildered and perplexed by theological discussions, 
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have sat down about on this ground: ‘‘ Well, you can 
never understand anything. Nobody knows what to 
believe, por in whom to believe; and I have made up 
my mind to do just as well as I know how; and I will 
have to stand there.” Now, there is a good deal of 
merit in the resolution which a man makes when he 
says that he means, on all occasions, to do that which 
is right and highest and best; but it is a very low 
standard compared with that which a man may have. 
With it he is not a servant, and he is not a friend: he 
is in the court of the Gentiles, and not among the 
Jews in the interior court, nor with the priests in the 
holy of holies. And yet how many men there are 
whose religion consists in mere form; who live ac- 
cording to the average public sentiment of the com- 
munity they ure in or according to the average pub- 
lic sentiment in the church to which they belong; who 
do not undertake to enter into the mysteries of higher 
experience; who do not trouble themselves with lofty 
discussion ; but who do about as well as they know 


how wherever they are!* This is a great deal better. 


than nothing; but, as compared with that which they 
might have, it is as copper to gold. 

I find, also, a great many persons to whom the Lord 
Jesus Christ is a being to be revealed; to whom he is 
a hope, and not a possession. Ina faint way they be- 
lieve in the history of Christ; they believe that they 
had a Saviour eighteen hundred years ago; that he 
died; that he rose again; that he ascended into hea- 
ven; that he shall come once more; and that yet one 
day they shall behold him. They hope that he is ever 
present with them, and abides with them, they in him 
and he inthem. They know almost no and the 
little they do know comes by observation, and they 
doubt the reality of it. 

Even this is a great deal better than the faith of some 
others to whom Christ is almost entirely dynastic. 
Their life is spent in laborious arguments about things 
of which they know nothing, and can know nothing ; 
and they expend all this intellectual force in the re- 
search and discussion of dynastic questions as to the 
actual magnitude of Christ, as to the actual meaning 
of his adjunction to the Godhead, and as to what is 
and what is not the divine in any being; and it is re- 
markable that in proportion as men go far from real 
knowledge they become more and more dogmatic, 
more and more bigoted, more and more persecuting. 
There are multitudes of men who would go to the 
stake on their belief in the divinity of Christ; and 
when you search into that divinity in which they be 


lieve, it is not the Lord as he is brought to them in their 


thoughts and experiences, it is not that wondrous 
something, undeniable, which human language cannot 
compass, nor the imagination irradiate, Christ in you 
the hope’of glory, the whole flash and illumination of 
one himself divine, and beginning to feel the elements 
of divinity—it is not that of which they are so tena- 
cious: it is the textual Christ, as one member of the 
Trinity; and for the sake of that one dynastic and 
arithmetical Christ they give themselves up to a great 
deal of study, and go into controversies, not only, but 
make their conception of it a rod of iron with which 
to break the head of their adversaries, and to drive 
men into or out of *‘ orthodoxy.” 

Now, I do not undertake to say that all inquiry in 
that direction is useless, but I do undertake to say that 
that is a direction in which there is very little bread, 
and men must take their own provision if they are go- 
ing to live there. 

Then there is another large class who accept the all- 
helping God in Christ Jesus not so much upon what 
he declares himself to be, and what they have in their 
experienag found him to be, as upon a philosophical 
analysis or reason as to how he came to be so and so. 
The Lord says ‘** Whoever repents of his sins and be- 
lieves on me shall be saved.”” The natural opposite of 
that, or rather the alternative or correspondency of it 
in us, should be, ‘‘ Lord, I believe my sins are par- 
doned, and I am at peace with thee;’’ but, no, no, the 
question with multitudes of menis not, ‘‘Is Christ 
present to forgive sins?” but, ‘‘ What is the operation 
of Christ’s suffering and death on the subject of the 
atonement? What is the relation of the atonement to 
men? How can God forgive sins, and yet be just? 
How cana man, when he has broken a law, be restored 
under that law?’ They want to understand these 
things; but nine out of every ten, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand that have gone to heaven, have gone 
there without understanding them. 

I am sick, and I take the remedy for my disease 
from the hand of my physician without asking what it 
is or why he prescribes it. I have confidence in him, 
he gives me the remedy and I take it. I am well, and 
that is enough. But there are many persons who, be- 
ing sick, would lie on the couch and say, ‘‘ Doctor, 
what are the component parts of this pill?” and would 


enter into a discussion as to whether the herbs, the 


minerals, or what not, composing it, were perfectly 


adapted to the disease, and whether they operated by 


one theory or by another theory of the laws of the 
human body. They say, ‘‘ One set of physicians hold 
that fever is one thing, and another set of physicians 
hold that itis another thing, and it is very important 
that I should go according to the right theory as it 
respects what fever is, and what is the proper mode of 
curing it; and which do you belong to, sir?”’ ‘‘Well,” 
says the doctor, if he is sensible, ‘‘I belong to the 
school that cures folks.”” Says the man, ‘*‘ Thatis not 
enough. QOne must not sacrifice an understanding of 
the philosophy of health for the sake of getting well.” 

There are thousands of men who reason with regard 
to the atonement in just this way. The Lord Jesus 
Christ comes saying to mankind, ‘‘I made you; you 
are dear to me; I have redeemed you; and all that I 
ask of you is that you shall believe in me and love 
me ;” and the theologian instantly rises up and says to 
men, ‘‘ But it will not be safe for you to trust in your 
Saviour unless you know something about him. Do 
you believe that he is divine?” ‘*Well, yes.” ‘‘What do 
you understand by his divinity? Do you understand 
that he is equal with God, and that he belongs to the 
Godhead? Do you accept his atonement? Do you 
believe that he was made a sacrifice?” ‘‘I suppose I 
do.” ‘*Do you believe that his suffering and death 
were an equivalent for the whole of the suffering that 
should have come upon the sinner himself?’ ‘* Yes— 
yes—I suppose I do.” ‘* You believe, therefore, do 
you, that there was propitiation in Christ’s life and suf- 
fering and—death, and that he has reconciled God to 
you on account of his suffering, and set one over 
against another?” ‘‘ Yes, sir, I suppose so.”’ These 
are matters that may be true or may not betrue. They 
may be true in a sense, and they may not be true in 
the sense in which they are taught. In other words, 
they lie beyond revelation. They are not certainly 
revealed. But one thing is revealed: ‘‘ Whosoever 
comes to me believing in me and loving me, it shall be 
well with him.” 

It is not the Christ that we hear about, sitting upon 
a mediatorial throne, and administeriug a scheme of 
moral laws for the universe, and that is demonstrated 
arithmetically to be related to the Godhead, but it is 
Christ as a loaf that is presented to hungry men, dy- 
ing for the want of food. Whether he is highest or 
lower than the highest; whether he is one or three; 
whether he was a sacrifice; and if he was whether he 
did this or that, and whether it went backward or for- 
ward, is not essential. All that you need to know is 
that Jesus Christ knows why it is that he is able to be 
the Saviour of all those who put their trust in him. 
He knows, and that is enough. 

I trust myself implicitly to the pilots on the ferry- 
boats. I do not know the tides and currents that 
change with every trip across the river; but I have no 
doubt that they know them; and I have never stopped 
to question them as to how they came by their knowl- 
edge. Iam satisfied that they are good pilots; for I 
see them carrying millions of people back and forth 
between the two cities without accident; and I think 
that our Brooklyn and New York ferries as they are 
served are a miracle of safety; and if I put my life, 
my happiness, all that is dear to me, in the hands of 
those men because I believe that they know what they 
can do, and know what they are about, how much more 
can I put my trust in Jesus Christ, who has, by his 
deeds, by his death and by his resurrection, manifested 
himself as worthy of all trust! And when Christ is 
presented to you, or when I present him to you, I 
would rather that you should have a catechetical or 
philosophical knowledge of him; but it is not necessary 
to the reception of the Lord Jesus Christ that you 
should be able to reason philosophically as to how he 
is able to forgive you. If you accept him at his word, 
when he says, ‘‘ I love you, and I will redeem you with 
an everlasting redemption,” that will be enough. 

But there is more than this. Iam not anxious about 
my own final salvation. I wish I were as sure of some 
other things as I am of that. The Lord cannot hate a 
man that loves him; and if I do not love him nobody 
does. If I should look into the face of God on the 
judgment day, and say, ‘‘ Strike me if you can,” what 
would hinder him? His own heart would hinder him. 
I know that he loves me. Not that I am perfect, not 


‘that I am not shaken here and there with manifold in- 


firmities ; but he is my Hope, and he is my Confidence. 
I am not so anxious, therefore, about my own salva- 
tion as I am about another thing, and that is the bear- 
ing you with me every day in the inspiration which 
comes from that quality which results from the infu- 
sion of the divine mind upon my own—a finer percep- 
tion, a purer imagination, more of that element which 
determines moral truths; a mind that pulsates, irradi- 
ates with the impress of the divine effluence, what- 
ever that may be. 

What I want is to have my day like a crystal—clear, 
transparent, unsmoked and unclouded by base passions, 
free from selfishness, from envy, from jealousy, from 
hard and cruel pride, from every distemper—and to 


have the use of myself; of my reason and moral sensi- 


bilities. I want a Christ that will go with me and il- 
luminate me constantly. 

He says that he is the Light. He is the Rising 
Light, the Morning Star,the Sun of Righteousness, 
but I want continuity inthat. I want to be able to go 
on day by day in that hidden light by which I shall 
be stimulated, not without food and rest, but over and 
above all those by that higher food, the bread of life 
which is in Christ Jesus. 

Then I need another viey of the Saviour to enable 
me to meet the exigencies and disturbances of life, to 
repel hatreds, to walk clean among the unclean, to be 
meek among the proud, to be pure among the impure, 
to carry Christ in my disposition and feelings toward 
my fellow men, to have compassion on those who have 
no compassion on me, to pray for those that despite- 
fully use me, to love those that hate me, to be a 
transcript of God so far as the measure of mind will 
permit me to be, to go through life with all its distrac- 
tions and yet to be Christ-like; not to hide myself, but 
in the full play of the new life to carry Christ in me. 
That is what I need. Is not that what you need? 

Dearly beloved, the saddest thing in the world is 
when a man acts magnavimously simply because he is 
a Christian for everybody to hold up their hands and 
praise him, as if it were a thing so scarce and so won- 
derful as almost to look like a miracle. If aman re- 
turns good for evil, gentleness for rudeness, service 
for abuse, all loving wishes for all bitter hatreds, men 
say, ‘‘ That may do now and then for a saint, but it 
will not do for common folks.”” Then common folks 
cannot have Christ. What you want is a Christ that 
shall be to you every day what he was when, stretched 
on the cross and dying, he said, ‘‘ Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do.”’ 

Then there. is a Christ that I want who will 
strengthen me as against sickness, against weariness, 
against disappointment and overthrow, and against 
bankruptcies. I wanta Christ that will go with meas 
I advance into years and infirmities, as he has 
gone with me from the cradle. As old age comes 
on, I want a compensating Saviour that will 
make up to me what I lose, so that I can say, 
‘“‘T rejoice when I fall into divers aftlictions;” so 
that I can say, ‘‘I rejoice in being empty, that God’s 
grace may fill me;” so that I can say, ‘I rejoice in 
losses, in changes, in depressions, in humiliations, that 
the glory of God may be more manifest in my life.” I 
want a practical Saviour, that will be with me in 
health and in sickness, in youth and in old age, when 
things are fair and when things are foul. I want a 
Saviour that shall make me noble; one that shall unite 
me with all my fellows by the bond of undying love: 
one that shall make the darkest passages of this life 


. bright by the revelation of the life which is to come; 


one that shall put aside the curtain of mystery, and 
carry me continually in the faith of immortality and 
glory. I want a Saviour that shall bring home to me 
the surety of the life which is to come, and tell me, 
‘* Your father and mother live, your children live, your 
brothers and sisters live, all your loved ones that have 
gone on before are with me, and [I am waiting for you.” 
I want a Saviour that shall enable me to triumph over 
life and over death, and that.then sball reveal himself 
to me so that I can say indeed “ eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man 


the things which God hath prepared for them that love _— 


him.” 

This is the Saviour that I esi to you, and that I 
have very imperfectly preached to you in days gone by. 
I have spent but little time on the framework of phi- 
losophy and of theology in the matter of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; but I have endeavored to preach him as a Loaf, 
and as an undying Well-spring of water, that he might 
enter into you as food does; that he might fill your 
life; that he might carry you safely through all its ex- 
periences ; and that he might reveal himself to you at 
your departure from these shores in full as he is, and 
as he has revealed himself to thousands that are in 
heaven, and that are witnesses to the power of Christ 
to save men in life and in death. 

Of all the remunerations of my Christian ministry I 
think there are none more satisfying than the messages 
which have been sent back to me, both by letter and | 
by speech, from dying saints. ‘‘ Tell Mr. Beecher that 
the views which he has preached have sustained me in 
my sickness, that they have held me up, and that I am 
dying in trinmph.” That is a testimony against which 
no silver or gold can be weighed. That is a testimony 
which I fain would receive from one and another of 
you, from the little ones, and from those who are in 
the midst of life. 

Dearly beloved, let not the great revelation of God 
in Christ Jesus be set before you and you starve. Take 
the offered loaf. Eat, and hunger no more; drink, 
and thirst no more; and if God in his providence 
should never permit us to meet again in the earthly 
sanctuary let none of us be lost out in the great meet- 
ing above. There may we meet, and dwell together 
for ever and ever, 
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THE MORALS OF OF EVOLUTION. 
This book is by turns lively and sparkling, solemn 

and severe. The mixture is interesting, but unsatis- 

factory for the purpose which the book has in hand. 

This purpose, as indicated by its title, is either to prove 
or to state the morals of evolution; but we fail to see 
that it proves anything, for its style is that of dogmat- 
ic assertion, learned, possibly, in the Calvinism out of 
which the author came; and it lacks clear definitions 
of the subjects which it proceeds to discuss—a lack 
certainly not chargeable to Calvinism. At first this 
indefiniteness seems due to mere verbal infelicity, as 
when we read on page 7, ‘* Evolution only seeks after 
the law;” whereas evolution, if it be anything, is itself 
the law, and if it do anything, works itself out as a law. 

But further reading shows the defect as deeper than 
the words and belonging tothe thought. It adds little 
to the world’s knowledge at this stage of the debate 
for any writer, with whatever fair intentions and good 
ideas, to rush in with notions that are not clear enough 
to frame for themselves terms well-poised and accurate. 

At last, losing hope of finding anything proved, the 
reader turns to consider what is stated on the points 
at issue. He will find many bright things said on gen- 
eral morals; many severe and almost scornful things 
about the morals which historically go with and belong 
to the old religion known as evangelical Christianity ; 
some simple things which the world has known for 
some thousands of years said with solemn wisdom, as 
though they had first come to evolution in this book or 
the books which it echoes. But on the theme which. 
the title propounds the reader will find little. It treats 
rather of the Evolution of Morals—not of morality, but 
of specific morals ; a good theme, but having no special 
novelty, and no strong bearing on the points at issue 
in our day. Thus it comes to pass that the volume, 
with all its brightness and fervor, and its occasional 
fine statements of important truths which ecclesias- 
ticism has often forgotten, is unsatisfying. It is how- 
ever far from dull, and it has passages of unusual sug- 
gestiveness. We suspect that the author has done as 
well as any man is likely to do onsuch a theme. ‘* The 
Morals of Evolution’: as well try to expound the 
morals of gravitation, the morals of chemical affinity 
or of the polarization of light. All that any man can 
say on the morals of evolution is that evolution, like 
the nebular hypothesis, is not necessarily opposed to 
good morals. This principle he can cast in various 
forms of statement. Then if he be determined to con- 
tinue through some scores of pages the temptation is 
great to reverse, unconsciously, the terms of his title, 
so making his subject include a line of truths as old as 
man’s philosophical study of history, which truths he 
then naturally claims as the signal possessions and 
adornments of his favorite system. We are not set to 
champion evolution; but we should not be sorry to see 
a stronger advocacy of it than books of this kind fur- 
nish. Its real struggle is not with Christianity, not 
even with evangelical Christianity. It must convince 
the scientific thought of the world. If it can do this it 
will not need to use scoffing forargument; if it cannot 
do this no assumption of the sole ownership of wisdom 
and truth will suftice it. We regret to have to call the 
attention of this writer, whose sincerity and good pur- 
pose we do not permit ourselves to deny, to the fact 
that one injures his own cause who misrepresents 
those whom he supposes his antagonists. Why does 
he think it needful to say, making no discrimination 
among vast diversities (p. 162), that ‘* the theological 

scheme”’ institutes akind of government ‘‘in the place 
of natural laws and natural results’ —‘‘treating in- 
nocence as though it were guilt’; teaching ‘‘as the 
result of one deed of the federal head of the race, the 
total depravity of humanity’? Does he not know that 

in the main the evangelical tenets of to-day—-whether 
or not of any past day—present a ‘kind of govern- 
ment ’’ which, so far from setting aside ‘‘ natural laws 
and results,’ works through natural laws and to nat- 
ural results? Does he not know that the term ‘‘total 
depravity,” especially as applied to the mere result of 
Adam’s one sin, is largely discarded by what he calls 
“the theology of the day,” and is no more to be 
charged upon that theology than ‘the terminology of 
chemistry and geology of halfa century ago are to be 
charged upon the science of to-day? Again—does he 
know this as a fact? it is agrave and most sweeping 
indictment (p. 164) —‘‘A man who sits in the broad 

aisle of any church in this city to-day, and who is a 
strong man, one of the pillars of the church, who is 
necessary to its support, whose money is always ready 

to flow in carrying on those things which the church 

itself has at heart—such a man may do almost any- 

thing, and still keep his seat in the broad aisle. Butif 
he dares to be faithless to the institution of which he is 

a member, and of which he isone prominent support, 
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then he has committed a sin which is not so readily 
forgiven.” Again—why sho he stute this as ‘‘ the 
theology of to-day’”’?—“‘ a little child, because born of a 
particular parent, is seut to eternal perdition.” When 
this writer changed his doctrine, did he also forget his 
facts? It is to be regretted that in the grand evolu- 
tionary cycles morals have not been evolved to some- 
what better results than such mode of arguinent indi- 
cates. It seems safe still to say that the true evolution 
for morals, however it may be for matter, will be 
found to be backward in history, though forward and 
upward in experience, to the type of the spirit and tem- 
per of Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of the living God. 


The Life of Winfield Scott Hancock, By the Rev. D. K, 
Junkin, D.D., and Frank H. Norton. Steel-plate engrav- 
ing. (D. Appleton & Co.) Such a life as this is not exact- 
ly history. Dr. Junkin was, Mr. Norton is, an ardent, 
enthusiastic and avowed admirer of Gen. Hancock. It is 
to Gen. Hancock’s credit that he possesses the power of 
awakening such enthusiastic admiration. But admirers 
write eulogies, not histories; and this life of Hancuck isa 
eulogy; the eulogy, however, of a man who deserves his 
country’s praise; who has proved his fidelity, his patriot- 
ism, his courage and his ability. A large part of the book 
is taken up with a record of Gen. Hancock’s military ca- 
reer. This is natural, perbaps necessary; for nearly the 
whole of Gen. Hancock’s life has been bis military career. 
The book gives in full his famous General Order No. 40 on 
taking command of the Fifth Military District, compris- 
ing the Gulf States, and his perhaps equally important 
though not as famous correspondence with Gov. Pease, 
of Texas, and his letter to Gen. Howard, of the Freed- 
mavu’s Bureau; but it does not adequately explain to the 
uninformed reader the controversy which had arisen 
between Congress and President Johnson, and how thor- 
oughly this order and these letters were in harmony with 
President Jobnson and inconsistent with the policy which 
Congress was attempting to carry out. It gives in full the 
famous Carondelet correspondence between Gen. Sherman 
and Gen. Hancock, written at the time the nation was 
anxiously awaiting a legal solution of the problem whether 
Mr. Tilden or Mr. Hayes had been elected President. Both 
Republicans and Democrats have attempted to read be- 
tween the lines in these letters; but on their face they 
simply indicate a conscientious anxiety on the part of two 
prominent generals to ascertain their exact duty, to avoid 
all possibility of civil war, and to preserve the constitu- 
tional rights of the people. If the biography is somewhat 
too eulogistic it can be safely recommended at least to 
Republican readers, who will find it more than neutral- 
ized by the very partisan representations of their own press. 
If the battle pictures had been omitted and plans of the 
battles had been inserted in their place the book would 
bave possibly cost less and certainly been worth more. 
We judge it to be the best of the lives of Hancock for the 
general reader. 


Cooley's Cyclopedia of Practical Receipts and Collateral 


Information in the Arts, Manufactures, Professions and 
Trades, including medicine, pharmacy, and domestic 
economy: designed as a comprehensive supplement to the 
Pharmacopceia and general book of reference for the man- 
ufacturer, tradesman, amateur, and heads of families. 
Sixth edition, revised and partly rewritten, in two volumes. 
By Richard V. Tuson, M. I. C., F. C. 8., London and Ber- 
lin, Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Royal 
Veterinary College, formerly lecturer on Chemistry atthe 
Charing-Cross Hospital. (D. Appleton & Co.) As is indi- 
cated by the title page, this isa new and revised edition of 
an old and well-known work. The revision, however, has 
been so thorough as to make the book substantially a new 
one, and the names of seventeen practical scientists are 
given who have aided in the revision. The book may be 
characterized ina word as a sort of domestic cyclopedia, 
containing in the articles alphabetically arranged infor- 
mation on all sorts of topics related to home life, and infor- 
mation put not in an abstract way or for mere scientific 
information, but in aconcrete way and forthe practical 
service of the household. Turning over the pages, to give 
our readers some conception of the book, we find in it 


such articles as Acetic Acid, which gives the sources from 


which and the methods by which it is procured, and its 
uses and dangers ; Adulteration, which beside a very 
brief history of adulterations gives in alphabetical order a 
list of the articles most commonly adulterated, with the 
names of the substances used for that purpose; Ague, 
which states the symptoms and external causes of the 
disease and briefly suggests methods of prevention. These 
articles may serve as types, to give the reader some idea of 
the general spirit and character of the book for the manu- 
facturer, thestorekeeper, and the household. It is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable book of reference. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Literature. Prepared by the Rev. John McClintock, D.D., 
and James Strong, 8. T. D. Volume IX. The ninth vol- 
ume of McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia carries 
us through the letter 8. This work improves, as it 
progresses, both in literary qualities and in mechanical 
accompaniments. The map of the peninsula of Sinai 
which accompanies the volume, in a pocket, is an admira- 
ble one. 
Rome, giving portions of the modern city distinguished 
from the ancient by red lines. The maps are better than 
the illustrations, which are largely duplicates of what we 
have al] seen before, and some of which certainly are not 
up to the requirements of modern art. The editors give, 
with considerable fullness, various theories and opinions 
on disputed points, but their own tendencies are always to 


The same may be said of the map of ancient. 


the side of the conservative scholarship. Probably it helps 
the sale of the book to have so many biographical notices 
of ministers unknown except to very local fame; at least 
this is the only justification for them which the critic can 
easily discover. 

Ephphatha, or The Amelioration of the World. By F. W. 
Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan & Co., N. Y.) This volume 
contains ten sermons, preacbed by Canon Farrar at West- 
minster Abbey and at his own church, published by the 
requests of many. ‘‘ Why Jesus Sighed”’ opens the way 
to an intelligent discussion, in Dr. Farrar’s well-known 
style, of the way torelieve the great evils of pauperism, 
drunkenness, disease, squalor, etc. Sermons on Legislative 
Duties and The Aims of Christian Statesmanship are in- 
cluded in this book, preached at the opening of two sessions 
of Parliament. The last sermon, on ‘ Many Folds: One 
Flock,”’’ has the ring of a true Christian worker in it. 

The Teacher’s Helper. By Pansy. (D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston.) A book from a practical worker, whose ideas 
are constantly tested, cannot fail to contain many useful 
suggestions. This little volume by Mrs. Alden, with its 
Bible readings, concert and black-hoard exercises and 
special features of infant-class teaching, will be helpful to 
many who are asking how they may teach successfully. 
‘* Jobnnie’s Three Sunday-schools ” will wisely instruct a 
multitude of teachers. Itis not a treatise, buc is made up 
of fragmentary material. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The three parts of Laing Library already sold have 
brought a total of $16,000, and one more part is yet to 
follow. 

—President Chadbourne of Williams College is engaged 
on a work with the title of ‘‘ The Wealth of the United 
States.”’ 

—A portrait of Thackeray is to be placed side by side 
with that of Macaulay in the roomsof the London Re- 
form Club. 

—‘Scribner’s Magazine” is making conquests 
among English readers, to whom it is now delivered in an 
edition of their own. 

—If, you want to know who Henry Timrod is, or rather 
was, read an article on him in the last number of the ‘‘ In- 
ternational Review.”’ 

—Scott is thought to have had a marked influence on 
French literature, particularly on Balzac, Victor Hugo, 
and the elder Dumas, 

—Miss Braddon has already dipped her pen into the ink 
for another serial, to be called ‘‘Asphodel.’’ It is to appear 
in All the Year Round.” 

—The ‘ Holy Congregation of the Index ”’ is not another 
name of the Free Religious Association. It is one of the 
implements of the Pope of Rome. e 

—Miss Emily Faithful has postponed her visit to the 
United States, set down forthe present season, and will 
go on lecturing in England instead. 

—Dr. Christlieb has written a ‘‘ Universal Survey of 
Protestant Foreign Missions.’’ which is publisbed by Nisbet 
& Co., of London. It is a thoroughly good book on a great 
subject. 

—The first novel to be translated by Mr. Henri Van 
Laun for his new series of foreign fiction is Lapoint’s ‘‘ The 
Rival Doctors,” which is a good specimen of a French 
provincial novel. 

—Mr. Lowell is credited with describing Julian Haw- 
thorne as ‘‘ perhaps the most original mind America has 
given to the world.’’ We doubt it. He probably meant 
Hawthorne the elder. | 

—The new English edition of the complete works of Mr. 
Bret Harte is to be comprised in five volumes, and will 
include everything written by him, with a bibliographical 
preface, and a steel portrait of the author. 

—Miss Twining, of England, has written a volume of 
** Recollections of Workhouse Visiting and Management,’’ 
which extend over a period of twenty-five years, and are 
happily encouraging as they approach the present. 

—Some English author unknown to fame has written a 
book called ‘‘ Our Sons: How tostart them in Life.’’ Now 
if he will follow it with one which will tell us how to stop 
them sometimes after they have got started we will be 
much obliged to him. 

—Here is a choice couplet from the ‘‘ Cabinet Poems ” of 
E. H. Munday : 

* The youth is borne from battle’s brunt 
With seven bullets in his front.” 
Such is—poetry ! | 

—Mr. Halliwell Phillips, the English Shakespearean, has 
been the giver of over three thousand separate works to 
the Penzance Library. Such munificence from a private 
individual toa public institution ought to have a stimulat- 
ing effect. 

—A new volume of ‘‘Studies of the Eighteenth Century 
in Italy,’’ by Mr. Vernon Lee, includes the following : the 
Arcadian Academy, the Musical Life, Metastaio and the 
Opera, the Comedy of Masks, Goldoni and the Realistic 
Comedy, Carlo Goggi, and the Venetian Fairy Comedy. 
The work is highly praised. 

—Murray, the London publisher, has in press a sketch of 
the life of the late Mrs. Grote, by Lady Eastlake, a com- 
panion volume to ‘‘Self-Help,’’ by Mr. Samuel Smiles, a 
series of ‘‘Essays on Christian Institutions,” by Dean 
Stanley, and a new life of the Apostle John, by the Bishop 
of Derry. 

—Among the works recently issued to its members by 
the Hakluyt Society are ‘‘The Bondage and Travels of 
Johann Schiltberger,”’ 1396-1427, translated from the 


Heidelberg MS., the ‘*‘ Voyages and Works of John Davis, 
the Navigator,” and ‘‘ Tae Natural and Moral History of 
the Indies,” by Father de Acosta, reprinted from the Eng- 
lish edition of 1604. 
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Sept. 15, 1880. 


THE 


CHRISTi AN UNION. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


3 The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of thia paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
memoranda of prices are desirable 


E. P. DuTTON & Co. 


Sunday 1880." Pictures and pages for 
young and old, with upwards of 200 illustra- 
tions by eminent artists. Thig is one of E. P. 
Dutton’s popular reprints from the English, 
mainly, we judge, from ‘** Chatter-Box,” and 
intended for Sunday reading for the children. 

“The Duily Round.’ Meditation, prayer 
and praise adapted to the course of the Chris- 
tian year, with an introduction and other 
additions by the Rt. Rev. Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe, D.D., LL.D. A iittle book of daily med- 
itations, one for each day in the year, intended 
as promotive of practical piety. 


D. LorHrRoP & Co. 


“Ruby Hamilton, or Lights in the Win- 
dows,’ By Marie Oliver. $1.50. The story of an 
irrepressible girl,left an orpbhau in early child- 
hood, but molded into noble womanhood by 
the influence of an eldest sister. A Sunday- 
schoo! story for girls. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 


** Little Faith, or the Child of the Toy Stall.” 
A little s:ory of a pathetic life. 

* Insitutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient 
Modern,” by John L. Von Mosheim,D.D., 
with copious notes by James Murdock. This 
is a new issue of Mosheim’s “Standard Church 
History,”’ the three volumes being bound in 
one and the whole edition furaished for tbe 
low price of three dollars. 

* Sun Moon acd Stars,”” by Agnes Giberne. 

CSSSELL, PETTER & GALPIN. 

“Character by Fred Barnard, 
#2 00. 

* The Christian,’’ by Daniel Moore, 75c. 

* History of Waldenses,”’ by the Rev. J. A. 
Wylie, $1.25. 

GInN & HEATH. 
“Elementary Lessons in Engiish,’’ by Mrs. N. 


L. Knox. 
HARPER & BROS. 


Reprints: “ Lord Biackenbury,’ by Amelia 
B. Edwards. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

‘“*Rise of the Macedonian Empire,”’ by A. M. 
Curteis, A. M. $1.00. 

“Observations Concerning the Scripture 
(Economy of the Trinity,” by Jonatban Ed- 
wards. $1.00. 

“The Grandissimes,”’ 
$1.50. 


Reprints: 


by Geo. W. Cable. 


GEORGE MUNRO. 
“Pride and Prejudice,” by Jane 
Austen; ** Mr. Smith,’ L. B. Walford; * Mar- 
ried in Secret,’’ Mattie E. Randall; “The 
Steam House,”’ Part I., by Jules Verne; “ The 
Mudfog Papers,” by Charles Dickens. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIBTY. 

“Africa: Past and Present,’ by an Old 
Resident. $250. 

** Father’s House,’ by Howe Benning. 

MAGAZINES, EtTc.—Presbyterian Monthly, 
Penn Monthly, National Quarterly Review 
The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Les- 
lie’s Sunday Magazine. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SAMUEL BACSTER & SON’S 


Bibles & Miscellaneous Publications. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR THE U. S.: 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor PI., N.Y. 


Catalogues Gratis. 


ustissued. TRAUTWINE’SCIVIL ENGINEER'S 
POCKET-BOOK, illustrated with 670 enggavings 
trom original desigus. Fourteenth 


and Correcied. l6mo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gilt Price. 
$5. Mailed on receipt of price. E. Claxton Phila. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


($l. or $9. per 
dozen.) By 


The Welcome Chorus. 


isanew and superior Hien Sone Book 
with advanced elements, and a great variety ot 
music, secular and sacre d, tu be sung in one, two or 
four parts. Mr. Tilaen’s previous works have been 
highly approved. 


Song Bells, (80 cts.) By L. O. EMERSON. 


No more attractive SonGc Book has for a 

long time appeared. Itis not graded, and will do for 
any class. Great variety of songs, subje cts selected 
with great skill, and music is of the best. 


Introduce our new Gashave Scnoot Sone Boog, 
WHITK ROBES, (30cits. ) at once to your Sunday 
School. No better hook exists! 


Books for Music for the Fall 
Campaign. Ali are good and practical 
Kooks. o not tail to examine them, 


Emerson’ s Voice of Worship, (31), tor Singing | 


sche 
Perkins’ Temple, ($1.). for Singing Schools. 
Johneson’s New Method tor Singing Classes, 
(60 cts.) 
Johnson's Parlor Organ Instruction Book, 


N. KE. Conservatory Method for Piano, ($3.) 


Also subscribe now for The Musical Kecord 
($2), a Weekly Musical Paper with all the news. 


t2™ Any hook sent, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
. H. DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway,N, ¥, 


vale DAY OF PATE” is the 
title of the new story by E. P. 
ROE which DODD, MEAD €& 
COMPANY will in Sep- 
tember. 

An edition of 20,000 copies is 


now printing to fill advance orders. 


Opening of Schools. 


Teachers before selecting their ttext-books 
should consult the free 


Descriptive Educational Catalogue 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
& £13 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Our latest. publication (just from the press) is 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


A Brief Course in Grammar and Composition. 
By J. M. B. SILL, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Detroit, Mich. The key-note of this 
remarkable book (which is destined to make a 
genuine sensation) is that it deals with the lan- 
guaye as it is, and not by forcing it into the 
mold prepared for the Greek and Latin with 
their more orderly forms. Price 60 cts. Toa 
teacher, for examinatio:, 25 cts., postpaid. 


EASY LESSONS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 


By JAMES MONTEITH, Author of Geographies. 
Something about everything, for little folks. 
Adapted to the ‘*‘ Quincy Method,” and used in 
Quincy with great approval. Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE LAW OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By FINLEY Burke. Treats of the questions that 
constantly arise respecting school taxation, con- 
tracts, employment and authority of teachers, 
rules and regulations, rights of pupils, powers 
and liabilities of ofticers, directors and teachers, 
use of school property, etc. Postpaid, $1.00. 


We publish also the following entirely new 
series to replace older works by the same au- 
thors: 

WATSON’S INDEPENDENT READERS. 
MONTEITH’S INDEPENDENT GEOGRAPHY. 


DAVIES & PECK’S 
BRIEF COURSE IN MATHEMATICS, 
CLARK’S BRIEF DIAGRAM GRAMMAR. 
And the following by new authors who have 
already won astonishing favor: 
BARNES’S SERIES OF BRIEF HISTORIES. 
JEPSON’S PROGRESSIVE MUSIC READERS. 


FOURTEEN WEEKS IN EACH 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By J. DoRMAN STEELE, Ph.D. 
WORMAN’S GERMAN SERIES. 
~ MARTIN ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


FOR TEACHERS 


we have 


THE TEACHER'S LIBRARY (35 vols.) 
and 
BARNES’S EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 


Contentr of September number: Scheme for 
Technical Schools — Spelling’ Keform — French 
Opinion of American Education—Education in 
Texas—Sectarian Schools— What is Real Teach- 
ing?—Supervision—Learning Text-Books—Sum- 
mer Educational Meetings—Some Needs— Math- 
ematical History and Scienes—Notes, etc., ete. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free to a Teacher. 


111 


te" For further descriptions, samples, prices, 
etc., address the Publishers as above. ‘the cor- 
respondence and visits of Teachers are earnestly 
solicited, and they may rely on receiving prompt 
and COURTEOUS ATTENTION, 


The Advertisers’ Magazine! 


NEW EDITION, JUST OUT. 


Devoted to the interests of Newspaper advertisers. 


| Sent, post-pard, on receipt of 10 cents. 


s.™M. PETTENGILL & CO., Pustisners, 
| Established 1849. ; 37 Park Row, New York, 


THE SOVEREIGN. 


BY Hf. BR. PALMER. 


In Your Classes and -Musical Soci- 
eties this Season. 


Wide-swake Teachers assure us that Tar SoverFIGN 
is the best o: Mr. PaLmMerR’s Music Books. 


Price, $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cents each, if sent by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Kandolph Street, 76 East Ninth Street, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK,’ 


THE METROPOLIS OF THE PRAIRIES. By 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER 


CONTAINS: 
THE ASCENT OF FUJIYAMA. Bg Con- 
STANCE GORDON-CUMMING. 
ILLUSTRATIONS--Fujiyama, from the Oto- 
mitonga Pass.—The Crater of Fujiyama.— 
The Morning Shadow of Fujiyama.—Pil- 
grims’ Rest. 


ART-NEEDLEWORK. By Lucretia P. HALE. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —An old Sampler.—Tidy 
of Cut-Work with drawn and knotted Fringe 
on Linen Cloth in Buiton-hole Stitch.—bBut- 
ton-bule and Genoa Stitcn (four illustra- 
tions).—Venetian Raised Poi:t in Yeilow 
Silk (Renaissance Styvle).—Alencon Poiut 
(Rococo Style). —Spanish Rose Point 
Renaissance Style).— Point de France (Louis 
XIV. Period.- Brussels Needle Point (Roco- 
co Style)—English Point (late Seventeenth 
Century). —fFlemish Lace (from “Til- 
ton’s Needlework series,” No. 2 


KEATS. A SONNET. By JOHN TABB. 


OF ‘JOHN JAMES AUDU- 
ON. By THOMAS M. BREWER. 
~-Jonn J. Audubon.—The 
Audubon Humestead. 


A ROMANCE OF THE HEBRIDES. 
AMELIA E. BARR. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.— Flora Macdonald.—Map 
of the Hebrides.—Prince Charies Edward, 
from a Portrait by Le Tocque, Paris, 1748.— 
Prince Charles’s Cave on tne lIsie of skye, 
where be hid before bis Departure for Rua- 
say.—Duofuilen the original 
of the Macdonalds in n Skye. 


AN AUTU HOLIDA 
JEWETT. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Tbhe lonely Grave.—**The 
House was iow and long.’’—"*1 stood in the 
Doorway.’’—“And | happened to look down 
the Aisie.”’ 


A DEMON-HUNT WITHA ST. HUBERT IN 
TOURAINE. By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
ILLUSTKATIONS.—St. Hubert’s Chapel! at 
Aw boise. —Scul pture over Door, St. Hubert’s 
Chapel.—Louis X1.--Cacbot of Cardinal La 
Balue at Plessis.—Present Appearance of 
Piessis les Tours.—Terra-cotta Group: The 
Entombment. — Chenouceau. — Chimney 
Vecoration at —Castle of 
Luy nes. 


DOES FARMING PAY? A PoeM. BY HENRY 
OODALE 


be 


By 


By SARAH O, 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—" Wa’ ih, Brotber Farm- 
ers, tuese is cur’ous Days.’’—" | jerked. {bem 
biasted stuu aout ole Nick. 


knowed thet Hanner wuz alfired smart.’ 

** A sportio’ Farmer.’’—*‘* Ou'’y I du say tney 
ain’t nothin’ in show ye, Daow, 
she’s hed some Posies come.’”’ 


A. A. HAYES, JR. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.--Old Kinzie House: First 
Family Resideuce in Chicago.—South Park. 
—Clark Sireet Draw-Bridge.— Gurdon 8&8. 
Hubbard.— East Side of State Street.—Map 
of Cbicago.—in the funnel: Nigot Scene.— 
Entrance to River.—Chicugo RKiver.—The 
“Crib,” or Water Tower.—A private Kesi- 
de nce.—Aldine Square.— Bridge at Lincoln 
Park.— Chamber of Commerce.— Stoue 
Bridge in J«ffersoun Park.—The Dougias 
Monument.—Lake Soore Elevators.— Union 
Park.—A Fivurry in Wheat.—East side of 
State Street Stock-Yard.—Tne Lumber Dis- 
trict.—Chicago Club- House. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
CHAPTER XLIV. ‘* Ye are welcome, Gleno- 
gie.”’ 
CHAPTER XLV. “The Equinoc! ials at last.”’ 
CHAPTER XLVI. “ Fiieh ! auf! hiowus!” 


ILLUSTRATIONS.— Head - Piece. —‘*** Bless 


me!’ cried tae Laird. 

THE THROCK MORONS. A Srory. By 
MARY N. PRESCOTT. 

SOME PECULIARITIES OF TURKISH 
POLITICS. By HENRY O. DWIGHT. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. A NOVEL. By 


HENY JAMES, Jr. 
CHAPTERS XIX.—XXIV. 


ISIT ALL THERE STILL? A Poem. By Z. 
B. GUSTAFSON. 


“BAD PEPPERS.” A Srory. 
PARSONS LATHROP. 


A BUDDRIST VISION. A Poem. 
Ces L. MACE. 


MODERN BEE CULTTRE, By M. HOWLAND. 


MORNING AND EVENING BY THESEA. A 
Poem. By JAMES. FIELDS. 


“SOPHIA WALKER.” 
JOHN CODMAN. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


By GEORGE 


By FRAN- 


THE By Captain 


HARPER'S MAGAZIN Une Year.. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, . 4.00 
HARPER’S BaZAR, 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. One Year 1.50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE..... 
HARPER’S WEEKLY....... One Year. ..$10 00 
ARPER’S MAGAZINE..... 
HARPER’s Year... 700 
KPER’S MAGAZINE..... 
MARPEB S WEEKLY....... One Year 7 00 


HARPER'S BAZAR.......... 
Address 


HARPER BROTHERSs, 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRACTS. 


‘What Lack I Yet?’ 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The Bible Answer to the Great 
Question. 
By the REV. JOHN HALL D.D 


Answers to * Difficulties of a De- 
tst.”” 
By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 
Gospel Repentance. 
By the REV. J. M. S'URTEVANT, D.D, 


Growing Old, 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Price 


per Tilundred. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
22 Washingten Square, N. Y¥. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from Ist January, 1879, to 


31st December, 1879................ $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879............... 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 

Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1879, to 3lst December, 1879, 
Losses paid during the 


3,875,101 26 


same period........... $1,524,351 04 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses... ..$840,726 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at............ 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills 1,522,826 35 


Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the “Phird of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after ‘Tuesday, the Third ot Febru. 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 
cates to ve produced at the timeof poyengmn, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN. | Sec’ Ve 


TRUSTEES: $ 

J. D. JoNES, Horace Gray, 
CHARLES DENNIS, “ EDMUND W. CoRLIEs, 
W. H. Moorz, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
Lewis CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
JAMES Low, CHARLES - MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE, GrEorRGE W. LANE 


GorpDOoN W. BuRNHA 
Epwin D. MORGAN, 
Wma. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMoyNe, 


ROBERT L. ‘STUART, 
JaMEs G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
D. LEVERICH, 


M, 


BENJAMIN H . FIELD, ILLIAM BRYCE, 
Jostan O. WILLIAM H. Foae, 
E. Peter V. KING 
ROYAL PHELPS, B. CoppINGTON, 
THomas F. Younes. Horace K. THURBER, 
C. A Hanp, A. A. RAVEN, 


joi D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BuRDETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 


J. D. JON Es, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
WwW. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 


IRST-CLASS Printers’ Materials. — 

Type Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing etc. Blocks for Pat- 
tern Letters for Machinists. VANDERBURGH, 
WRLLS& Co.. 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Deven Sta.. N.Y 
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Che Home. 
THE SAME OLD STORY. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

JYROM one generation to another the same old 
i story of household responsibilities must be re- 
peated to each aspirant to the dignity of the mistress 
of a home. Every duty connected with the various 
departments of domestic economy is carefully taught 
to all young’girls who are blessed with mothers that 
rightly understand the great importance of beginning 
such lessons early. In this age of progress, although 
the primary lessons may have some similarity to the 
old-time education yet the character of the teaching 
has undergone great changes. In many respects these 
changes are very much for the better. Noone can 
doubt that. But there are other features we would 
gladly reject and return to the primitive simplicity of 
our mothers’ instructions. 

Each year the machinery and labor of domestic econ- 
omy grows more complicated; the retinue of servants 
supposed to be indispensable in managing the need- 
lessly intricate details of household labor becomes 
increasingly large, and the work accomplished by any 
one of them is greatly decreased. One ‘‘help” of the 
older type wouid accomplish more than three of our 
present class of *‘domestics.”’ In this aspect the ques- 
tion is forced upon us, Does all this elaborate arrange- 
ment for the performance of home duties, bringing so 
much thought and anxious supervision, together with 
the ceaseless disturbances that are inevitably connect- 
ed with a large band of employees—the petty defalca- 
tions, the reckless waste always to be watched for and 
suppressed—does this style of living make happier 
homes, better parents, more contented, intelligent, 
enterprising and industrious children? 

Although many hands may make lighter work both 
formistress and maids, yet is that altogether desirable 
when carried to the extent now so common? Each 
additional servant brings upon the mistress an in- 
creased amount of care and anxious supervision if she 
would insure the faithful accomplishment of her work. 
Does the entire freedom from the manual labor our 
old-time housekeepers so conscientiously performed 
prove in all respects satisfactory? What labor with 
the hands is so wearisome and disheartening as the 
mental strain under the responsibilities any faithful 
housekeeper must feel who has in her employ several 
servants? If she avoids this by ignoring the necessity 
of watchfulness, refusing to take up the duties she 
should feel bound to accept, What ruinous extravagance 
and misrule must follow! So that their parlors are 
kept genteelly, their dress in style, and their table lux- 
urious, some housekeepers relax all further supervis- 
ion, and give little thought to the true economy that 
should govern every department, and are utterly obliv- 
ious of the reckless waste and pilferings of their sub- 
ordinates. 

We would by no means advocate or desire that wo- 
men who can avoid it should be ealled upon to do the 
hard work that many are compelled todo. New in- 
ventions, everything that tends to lessen labor and 
lighten burdens, are justly hailed as blessings for all, 
the rich as well as the poor. Ah! if we would take 
these blessings as stepping-stones by which we may 
climb higher in soul-knowledge and strength! The 
danger is that they make us seliishly indulgent; that 
they enervate, not strengthen, both body and mind 
instead of inspiring us to use the time and strength 
saved by new methuods and inventions to help others 
less favored, to work more for the best good of those 
in ignorance and poverty. 

However much abundant wealth and every variety 
of new methods for lightening labor may relieve ladies 
from hard work, we believe every one would secure 
firmer health and be capable of a higher enjoyment of 
the blessings that surround them if obliged to take 
some of that kind of exercise which manual labor se- 
cures; and a thorough housekeeper, who honestly 
intends that her work shall be done faithfully and sys- 
tematically, with an eye to the comfort and happiness 
of every inmate of the family, will find the necessity 
for some portion of the bodily exercise she needs and 
cannot have so advantageously in any other effort. 
Does this mean anything like drudgery? Not at all. 
A party, a shopping or sight-seeing expedition, a ball 
or the theater is far more fatiguing and wearing to 
bedy and mind than the hour or two of that kind of 
work which every housekeeper should be willing to 
do, should take pleasure in doing. Instead of injuring 
any one it gives a tone and strength to the body which 
enables them to enter upon all the pleasures that are 
at their command with greater zest and truer enjoy- 
ment. Bodily strength thus obtained builds up the 
mental condition, enlarges and strengthens it, so that 
there will be less craving for the continual excitement 
of a worldly life, and more pleasure in pursuits that 
build up and ennoble the mind and purify the heart. 
Many of the good things which our Father has, 


through human instrumentality, provided to lift heavy 
burdens, and lighten woman’s work particularly, are 


misused, perverted from their true design, and made 


to cater to pleasure and vanity, rather than to give 
leisure for mental improvement and benevolent work. 

Take one example. 

With what joy was the sewing machine welcomed! 
What dreams of emancipation from weary and inju- 
rious labor; of leisure for more healthful and enjoya- 
ble pursuits! What is the result?) Employment is 
more easily found by an expert in the use of the 
machine, no doubt, and many indigent girls, at starva- 
tion prices, secure a meager existence because of the 
sewing-machine. But could they not find other em- 
ployment, no harder and with as good pay? But, 
granted it has been a benefit to the poor, what has it 
done for the rich? Tempted fashion-makers from one 
excess to another because their patrons can, through 
sewing girls, pile on any amount of trimming of the 
most absurd and fantastic device with no trouble and 
less expense to themselves. 

There was comfort in the hope held out this spring 
that in the Fall less material would be required for 
dresses than for some years past—less in fullness, 
smaller trains, or none at all. Yes; the fashion papers 
of the last weeks corroborate that very useful informa- 
tion: but the hopes of the lovers of prudence and 
simplicity are now destroyed by the statement that the 
expense of dressing this Fall and winter will far ex- 
ceed any year for a long period. The dress is to be 
simply the foundation on which to disphay the most 
elaborate amount of trimmings, and of the most won- 
derful designs. Very much of this can be done by the 
machine, even where embroidery is used in lavish 
abundance. 

Well, if the rich choose to spend their money in that 
way, what have we to say against it? Nothing, or not 
very much, orly to wish that they could find greater 
pleasure in ministering of their abundance to comfort 
the sick, raise the fallen, and help those ready to perish. 
We might also humbly inquire if wealth is not one of 
the talents committed to God's stewards, for which 
he will demand a strict account? And is hiding talents 
in a napkin worse than squandering them so iavishly 
on pleasure or vapity? There is no sin, we imagine, in 
rich materials and becoming attire. It is the extrava- 
gant expenditure utterly regardless of good taste—so 
that it is the style, even when it comes not far short of 
deforming the work of God’s hand—that is open to 
severe criticism; and, more than all, the example and 
the temptation which is brought before those who can- 
not afford such expenditure, even on a small scale. 
Lured on, not strong enough to resist, how many neg- 
lect home duties and injure their health by sitting at 
a sewing-machine all day, and half the night, that they 
may appear in garments that they have used all their 
skill to bring somewhat into the semblance of a styl- 
ish dress. They see that they have failed to perfect 
the thing they would imitate. But failure does not 
bring them to their senses. One extravagant attempt 
follows another, in their insane infatuation, and in 
many, many cases the extravagance of the wealthy has 
been the cause of breaking up and destroying homes 
which but for this would have been models of peace 
and content. 

‘¢ Destroy not him with thy meat for whom Christ 
died.”” Neither through food or dress injure those who 
look to you for exarnple. 

‘* Let not your good be evil spoken of,” for love of 
those vanities that perish with the using. 


A SUMMER JOURNAL. 


By ELAINE GOODALE. 
SKY Farm, Aug 27. 
S I take up my papers for to-day’s entry, my eye 
A falls on the last line of the last page written, 
and suddenly it reminds me of the ‘‘ harvest apples ” 
that light the orchard with amber and red, and fill the 
lap of earth with plenty. Earliest and best of the Fall 
fruitage they seem when tasted under the tree, or out 
in the harvest fields, or carried by pocketsful on wild- 
wood rambles. Or still more rich and satisfying are 
the largest and sweetest among them when baked and 
eaten with delicious milk and bread at tea-time. 
Yesterday we all went out after breakfast and picked 
up a basketful—enough for a week of excellent pies 
and puddings—while the children spilled as many more 
from their overflowing aprons, and our two-year ol 
boy toddled after them with one in each chubby fist. 
To-day I lay and murched on the grass for an hour, 
and fell asleep at last; and to-morrow, as if by contrast, 
some fortunate one will discover a seedling tree, with 
half a score of hard, round apples, whose flavor is yet 
racy and peculiar enough to afford a new sensation. 
Sept. 1. 
Nor is this all; for the year is now in its perfect 
prime, the hedges are black with heavy drooped clus- 
ters of sultry-looking elder-berries, and higher up the 
piquant wild-cherry shakes out its glistening bunches, 


On warm and grassy slopes the boughs are loaded 
down with freckled early pears of sprightly, pleasant 
flavor, and golden Bartletts, with a melting flush on 
the cheek that is turned toward the sun. Then there 
are velvety peaches, aglow with tender color; and 
purp'e and ruddy bunches of out-door grapes; and 
luscious blue and amber plums, with an almost impal- 
pable bloom upon them. ‘There are dark-green water- 
melons, cool and refreshing; and muskmelons, tawny 
and rich: dusky yellow quinces, and rosy sour little 
crab-apples. 

In the full and free acceptance of these autumnal 
gifts we come to feel a just indignation against the 
many who spoil the edge of their enjoyment by a bar- 
barous haste. Truly he is no lover of fruit who fails 
to observe a perfect correspondence between the de- 
licious, fragrant strawberries of June and its rosy 


blossoming; the subtle heats and the white and scar- 


let currants of July, pale, transparent globes on glis- 
tening strings; the hot, sweet, shining blackberries 
of August, and its sultry dead-ripeness; the frost- 
touched grapes and the golden lights of September. 
Yet pale, tasteless strawberries in April and half- 
ripened peaches in July have vulgarized the taste of so 
many that their jaded palates are no longer capable of 
a fresh sensation. Ah! well it is that Mother Earth 
gives never grudgingly, and we find no stint in the 
bounty of wood and field, where all may take their 
fill, and every want be fully satisfied. 


SEPT. 6. 
Idler and vagabond, bragyart tree, 
Whoce cap is brave with a jaunty feather, 
And scarlet tassel and cord togetber, 
In the face of the yellow September weather 
To flaunt your meaningless gayety ! 


Out, out, I say, with your gypsy looks; 
Let trumpery frolie and tinsel be! 
What! shaking your head with a mocking glee ? 
Little you reck of the world or me, 

You vagrant lover of woods and brooks! 


Nota vaincaprice? And are such as I 
To ve checked by a warning finger—peob! 
A fig for toe frost, and we’ll call it true, 
I can be reckless, as well as you, 
Fie, little tell-tale, fie, fie, fie! 
Not unlike these, perhaps, are the words that spring 
to our lips at sight of the first red tree, which, no 
matter when or where it shows itself, is always a 
surprise. 

The birches are beginning to take on a faint tinge 
of straw-color; the hemlocks to darken perceptibly 
against a background of mellower greens; the stems 
and lower leaves of the raspberry briers glow as in 
secret with wonderful blues and reds, when some rash 
and presumptuous maple flings out a pennant of flame 
across the way, like a sudden and startling challenge 
to the passer-by. 

It is imvossible to help looking at it. We turn 
away our eyes again and again, but there it is before: 
us; and the only refuge is in that wildest of all merri- 
ment which exists in the very face of coming danger. 
The first bell-gentian uncloses by the roadside, or 
rather, does not unclose; for under those shut lids 
there lies a mystery deeper than is even in the shy 
sister-glance of the fringed gentian. The asters lavish 
their purple and blue on wild wet banks and narrow 
lanes; the golden-rod runs riot over the fields, and the 
blackest of black huckleberries are still to be tasted 
on windy hilltops ranged about with stunted trees. 
Then let us laugh while we may, with flowers for our 
adorning, birds and squirrels for our companions, a 
wise extravagance in all things, and ‘‘wild applause 
for the wildest folly.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI-— 
ENCES. 

|The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.} | 

Somebody makes a mistake—end it is a common mistake 
—in saying that the cream, the top of the milk, is the more 
nutritious. The nutriment of milk is in the caseine and 
other elements, which do not rise. The fatty portion, like 
other fats, is good to burn and to keep us warm, which is 
not sv much needed in hot weather. The skim milk and 
buttermilk are given to pigs, and they thrive admirably 
upon them. There has been altogether too much ado made 
about starving children on ‘‘skim milk.” If those who 
deal in milk would send pure skim milk it would be better 
than half the abominations that are sold. Some children 
are fed on cream; they may grow fat, but they do not 
thrive, and are wanting in muscle, 

There is a great deal of truth in the assertion that infants 
are over fed; and doubtless skimmed milk is advantage- 
ously used for a time under certain vircumstances. But 
cream is, in some cases, much easier of digestion than 
skimmed milk. The proportion of caseine to butter in 
cow’s milk is very much greater than in woman's milk, 
and in order to bring cow’s milk nearer like the natural 
food of the child it should be allowed to stand till the but- 
ter element has begun to rise and then the top of the milk 


used. 
Please set a good example to the newspaper press by 
promptly squelching recommendations of poisons, as Paris 
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green and the more dangerous benzine, for insect pests. 
Benzine in any quantity is much more perilous than dyna- 
mite, as it will evaporate readily, and hunt up any open 
flame or fire. If your friends must use it for furniture let 
them either patronize the professional cleaner, or else get 
near the middle of a “forty acre” lot while they ope- 
rate, 

Persian insect powder and borax are perfectly harmless 
and will kill all the ‘‘small deer.’’ These insects are na- 
ture’s protest against uncleanliness. Nature is a very pro- 
lifie mother, and will not be overcome except by persistent 
effort, so that with anytbing and everything it must be 
impressed on the users that no one careless application will 
work a cure. J. N. G. 

Our correspondent is certainly an intelligent witness 
against the use of benzine, and his testimony should im- 
press caution on all users of that powerful agent. Per- 
haps a perfectly pure ‘‘ insect powder ”’ might accomplish 
the death of all troublesome insects ; but we have found that 
such as could be purchased at ordinary drug-sbops would 
always kill bed bugs, moths, roaches, or red ants. Clean- 
liness is an absolute necessity if vermin are to be banished; 
the presence of any annoying insect should immediately 
suggest a Jack of it, and strong measures should be taken 
to secure it. 


You have an unanswered query as to the ‘‘ winter bloom- 
ing of lilies of the valley.’’ Our florists, to secure the 
winter bloom, buy the imported ‘“ pips,”” which are market- 
ed by the seedsmen in September, and give them about the 
treatment used for winter blooming bulbs—keep them in a 
dark house, and give them bottom heat until the roots are 
strong and the leaves are weil formed, when light is grad- 
ually given, after which they soon come into bloom. They 
are an expensive luxury, the *‘ pips ’’ costing $4 to $5 per 
100. By watching the lily bed at the.time of flowering, 
and marking the pips which do not flower, one could prob- 
ably secure a supply of well-formed ones which would 
flower the succeeding winter. Naturally they flower the 
second season after formation. J..N.G. 


In The Christian Union of August 25th there is a recipe for 
pickles. How many cucumbers shall I buy to make the 
quantity for which the rule is given ? 

(jet the number of cucumbers you wish to use. They 
vary so in size it is impossible to give the quantity to be 
used for each gallon.of vinegar. Get yourcucumbers, and 
in putt ing the brine over them you can tell what quantity 
of vinegar will be needed. More or less than the gallon 
ean, of course, be used if the spices are increased or dimin 
ished in the same proportion, 


Somebody daily prays for you, 
The last one you suppose ; 
Somebody's love, unknown but true, 
To you in kindness goes. 


(4.d’s blessings oft on you descend 
‘Through unknown prayer and love, 
And you will thank your faithfyl frieod 
When him you meet above, BLANDINA. 
Will you be kind enough to reprint the excelient receipt 
you gavea few weeks since tor making bread and yeast? I 
tei. k the reecipt was by Dora Goodaie. Tf you cannot re- 
print will you please tell in the Union the date of that 
pauper, so that we mnay wet it. 
Very trvly,ete., M.G. 
We cannot reprint the article. It was published in the 
issue of June 30th (No. 26). 


My experience has been so marked in the case of a re- 
frigerator where for three or four years I have had trouble 
with ants that I give it for the benefit of others. This 
year I dressed each leg with many thicknesses of 61d 
newspaper, and bave not had one. A pantry shelf will 
never be troubled if: kept covered with newspapers. We 
have tried enough and ‘‘ know whereon we speak.’’ 

B.S. M. 


Our Poung Follis. 


WORKING FOR NOTHING. 


By Lizzie CHASE DEERING. 


ss { SHALL not be able to hire you after this week, 

George,” said a pale, delicate-looking woman to 
a boy about fourteen years old who had been in the 
habit of getting her wood and water for her. ‘I tind 
I cannot spare the money, and I shall have to try and 
do the work myself.” : 

She said this in a very sad tone of voice; so sad 
that almost any one would have noticed it. But George 
Burch did not notice it, or the sad look in her face 
When she said it. ‘The only thought in his mind was 
that he should lose the twenty-five cents a week he 
had been earning. 

“Why? Dowt Tsuit! [ work as cheap as anybody, 
I guess.” 

“Oh, yes, you don’t ask any too much, and you do 
your work well. But the reason is only that I cannot 
spare the money, as small as the sumis. I hope you 
can find something elSe to do to take the place of this, 
Iam sure. I wish I could keep you, for lam afraid 


drawing the water is going to be almost too much for . 


me. Here is your money, George.” - 

As he took the money and turned to go, Mrs. Noble 
called to him: 

‘« George, I guess I shall have ta get you to bring 


me an extra pail of water. I may feel too tired to get 
it myself in the morning. Here are three cents extra 
for it.” 

George took the three cents as a matter of course, 
and listened with satisfaction to hear them drop down 
into his pantaloons pocket with the other money he 
had just received. 

After he had gone Mrs. Noble seated herself before 


her fire with a heavy heart. It was a gray November 


afternoon, and she felt more lonely than usual. She 
felt sick, too, and she wondered how, with her failing 
strength, she should be able to bring water from the 
well, split her kindlings, and do the other work which 
George had been doing for her. She wished that she 
had spared a few cents more and got him to cut a few 
more kindlings, tor it seemed to her she needed a day 
or two to get up courage enough to do it herself. 

Perhaps it seems strange to most of you that it 
should seem such a burden to her—work that to you 
would seem so light. But Mrs. Noble had never drawn 
a pail of water or split a stick of wood. She had until 
until recently had plenty of money and servants to 
help her. But within a short time death took from 
her her husband and only child. Misfortunes of vari- 
ous kinds, which boys and girls would not care to stop 
and read about, reduced her large property to a very 
small one, and the smal! one to an income so small as 
to hardly support her comfortably. After the death of 
her husband she removed to the little village of ——, 
and occupied alone the cottage of which I have spoken. 
Tears filled her eyes as she thought of the past, of the 
dear ones now gone, of the far-distant home of her 
youth, and of her present condition of loneliness and 
poverty. She had a brother, she supposed, somewhere 
in the world but she knew not where. He had left 
home many years before, during some family trouble, 
and had never made known his whereabouts. He was 
probably dead. So, because she had no relatives, no 
special friend to whom she could go for help, and no 
money to spare for hiring her work done, she must 
try, sick or well, to do it herself. Little did George 
Burch think what a sorrowing heart he was leaving, 
although tears were in her eyes when she bade him 
good-by. Perhaps we ought not to expect a boy of 
his age to feel or show sympathy for such a one. Still, 
I can so easily call to mind one of his age, now gone 
from earth, who would have been melted to tears 
by her tears, and would have exclaimed, eagerly, 

‘¢ Never mind the money, Mrs. Noble. I will get the 
wood and water for nothing.” 

So there has been such a boy; and I know there are 
more. But George Burch was of another sort, and it 
must not be wondered at. From his earliest childhood 
he had been taught to get all he could and to keep it. 
‘¢ Make every cent you can, Georgie,” his father would 
say, ‘‘and there’s nothing to hender ye from being as 
rich as any of ’em.” That had been A7/s motto, though 
as yet he had not made himself very rich by it. He 
had, however, a good house and all that he needed. 
George seemed to be born with a love for money. He 
would never lose a chance to make a cent if he could 
help it. He was willing to work, and to work hard, 
not because he loved to work, although he really did 
love work better than study, but because he loved 
the noney the work would bring. He was always 
ready to lose a half day’s school for a few cents; 
and .it was generally remarked by his schoolmates 
when he was absent, ‘‘George is out making a cent.” 
George was never known to work for nothing. ‘‘ No 
pay, no work,” was his way of repeating the motto. 
When a neighbor wanted him to do an errand he 
had no hesitation in asking, ‘‘How much do you 
expect to give?” and if he found that he was ex- 
pected to do it for nothing, even if it were right 
in his way, he always invented some excuse for not 
doing it. ‘* Don’t catch me working for nothing,” he 
would say, with a shrewd look in his eye—a remark 
Which his father always approved. So, of course, he 
had no idea of working for Mrs. Noble for nothing. 

A few days after this, George and several other boys 
were playing in the yard adjoining Mrs. Noble’s. Sud- 
denly one of them shouted, 

‘*See oll Mis’ Noble! She’s dressed up nice to get 
a pail of water, ain’t she? See her gloves!’ 

‘‘T should think she was goin’ to meetin’, added 
another. ‘*‘ Hope she won’t catch cold!” 

‘‘ No danger o’ that,” said a third. ‘* Pity she hadn’t 
a buffalo-robe to wrap ‘round her head, on top of her 
big white shawl. She’d make a good scarecrow ; 
wouldn’t she, boys?” 

At this the boys joined in a hearty laugh. 

‘*] thought you did her chores, George,” said a pale, 
slender boy, who had not yet spoken. . 

‘* Well, [did as long as she could pay; but when the 
money stopped 7 stopped. You know, 7 ain't one of 
the kind that works for nothin’. No, sir; you don’t 
catch me doing that. I ain’t so fond of work as all 
that,” 


es 


to turn the heavy crank of the well. The cool No- 
vember air made her shiver, and caused her face to 
grow whiter than ever. Besides, she had heard par- 
of the remarks the boys had made, and she felt «s if 
she must look very ridiculous. Her only thought in 
wrapping up so much was to protect herself from the 
cold, knowing by hard experience how she should hayg 
to suffer from any exposure. ‘The nearer the bucket of 
water drew tothe curb the heavier it grew; and as she 
stopped to lift it over, in order to pour it into her pail, 
her strength failed her, and she cast a wistful leok 
toward the boys. That look was not lost on Ned In- 
galls, the boy to whom George Burch had been giving 
his ideas about ** workin’ for nothin’.”” With one bound 
he cleared the low fence which separated the yards, 
and, seizing the crank, he said: 

‘*‘ Here, Mrs. Noble, let me lift the pail over. It is 
too heavy for you. I will carry it in, too.” 

‘* Oh, thank you, dear! but I don’t like to trouble 
you. I find it hard, though, I confess, to get it in my- 
self.”’ 

‘“‘It is no trouble at all. I am _ used to bringing 
water.” 

So he carried it in and put it in its place by the 
sink. 

‘¢ Thank you very much,” said Mrs. Noble. ‘*‘ George 
Burch used to do this work for me; but lately I have 
been trying to do it myself. But it is quite an un- 
dertaking .for me to get a pail of water. I find I 
have to wrap up as much as if I were going a long 
distance.” 

‘*]T will come over and draw what water you need. 
I live near, and it will only take a few minutes.” 

‘¢~T should Jike to have you, but I cannot afford to 
pay you. I gave George up for want of money.” 

‘‘Oh, I didn’t mean to do it for pay. I will do it 
for nothing. I have plenty of time before and after 
school.” 

So, without waiting for Mrs. Noble to express her 
thanks, he bade her good-night and went away. 

Ned Ingalls’s mother was a widow. She was glad to 
get employment to help support her family, and tokeep 
Ned at school. She did all the sewing she could get, 
and frequently took in washing and “roning. So, 
really, Ned could less afford to work for nothing than. 
George Burch and many of his other hoy-companions. 
But, with all her work and all her poverty, she never 
lost a chance to teach her children to be kind to others, 
and to lend a helping hand whenever they could. 

‘* You will never lose anything by doing for others,”~ 
she would often say. ‘‘ Don’t expect to be paid always 
in dollars and cents.” 

George Burch was surprised when he found that 
Ned was doing Mrs. Noble’s work. 

‘*'That’s pretty queer,” said he, angrily. ‘‘ She said 
she turned me off because she couldn’t afford to pay, 
and now she’s gone and hired you. I’m glad, now, 
that I took three cents for that extra pail of water. I 
set out not to charge anything, but then I thought I’d 
better get all I could. ‘That’s father’s way, and mine, 
too. He says I’m achip of the old block, and I guess 
Tan. Ha! Ha! Ha! I’m glad she didn’t get nothin’ 
out o’ me but what she paid for. I s’pose you work 
cheaper. How much do you charge her?” 

‘* Nothing,” replied Ned. ‘‘It doesn’t take long to 
get what little wood and water she uses, and she looked 
so sorter sick I told her I'd do it for nothing, as long 
as she couldn’t afford to pay.” 

‘* Do it for nothin’! Well, you are a fool. All 
right. Go ahead. Guess you'll get sick enough of it 
before winter's over. I s’pose you'll shovel for nothin’, 
and go to the post-office for nothin’, and go after 
yeast for nothin’, and do everything else she wants 
done, for nothin’. Well, I hope yon’ll lay up money. 
The bank won’t be apt to bust while you are so pros- 
perous. Do it for nothin’! Well, as for me, I'd 
rather work for someting.” 

But Ned did not get sick of it before the winter was 
over. In fact, as time passed, he liked it better and 
better. Although he did shovel, and go to the post- 
office, and go after veast, he did not fee! as if he did it 
for nothing. He felt doubly paid when he came in, 
perhaps out of a drifting snow-storm, to meet her 
pleasant face, and to see her point smilingly to an ex- 
tra plate on the little tea-table, which she had drawn 
close up to the fire, and to hear her sweet voice say, 

“That plate is for you, dear. You must have a cup 
of tea with me to-night; and here are some doughnuts 
which I made purposely for you.” 

Then, after supper, she would help him with his les- 
sons, explaining all the difficult portious until she 
made them clear to him. This last was a great help 
to Ned, and he progressed so rapidly at school as to 
excite the wonder of his teacher and classmates. 
George Burch, in particular, wondered what had given 
Ned Ingalls such 1. start. But Ned and Mrs. Noble 
knew. So, although she had not money to pay Ned 
for the work he did, she had many ways of helping 
him, It was she who kgit his mittens, although it wa. 
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often done with yarn raveled from stockings her hus- 


band used to wear. It was her delight to make him 
pretty neckties from bits of bright silk she had in the 
house. Then they had pice talks about Ned’s future 
prospects, and many a cheery game of checkers and 
backgammon; and often, in the midst of their enjoy- 
ment, Mrs. Noble would exclaim : 

‘Why, Neddie, I don’t know what I should do with- 
out you. But it doesn’t seem right to have you doing 
my work for nothing.” 

*T don’t do it for nothing; I think I am over-paid 
every week; so if you are suited I am sure J ought to 

And so the weeks went by, and the months went by, 
and even the years went by, and little was said about 
Ned’s doing the work except an occasional inquiry 
from George Burch, in a rather sneering way, if he 
still enjoyed ‘“‘ working for nothin’.” 

But this state of things could not goon. Atthe end 
of two years, George and Ned both left school to go to 
work. George went into the factory, and Ned got a 
place as clerk in a book-store on smaller wages. But 
he thought he should have some chance to study there, 
and though he had said nothing about it to any one 
beside his mother and Mrs. Noble he had a strong idea 
of trying to work his way through college. About this 
time a telegram came to Mrs. Noble, informing her 
that her brother was dead and urging her immediate 
presence in New York. So she closed the cottage and 
went away, and he missed her very much. But after 
a few weeks she came back, bringing with her a little 
girl, the only child of her brother. © 

Ere long it was rumored that the Widow Noble had 
bought the cottage where she lived. Soon additions 
_ began to be made to it. It was painted, and an orna- 
mental fence was put around it. New and handsome 
furniture arrived, and many signs pointed to the con- 
clusion that the widow had had a fortune left her. 
And so she had. Her brother had left a large prop- 
erty which was divided between his only sister and his 
child, whom he confided to her care. But the greatest 
sensation of all was produced when it was announced 
that Ned Ingalls had left his place of employment, and, 
after a few months at the Academy. was to enter col- 
lege. 

“IT don’t see how you've managed to save money 
enough to go to college,” said George Burch to him 
one day. ‘‘It’s going to take a big lot, and you can’t 
be earning much while you’re there.’’. 

‘‘ No, I shall not have much time to earn anything 
then. But to tell you the truth, George, I laid upa 
lot while I was working for nothing !” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
CHOOL has begun again, and I hope you feel strong 
and enthusiastic for your winter’s work. Let this 
be a more honest, thorough, cheerful year than you 
have ever had. Study to learn, not merely to get high 
marks. Be faithful in little things. Don’t leave to- 
day’s studying till to-morrow. Don’t try to get off 
with just barely saying your lesson. Know more 
about it than your teacher thinks vou do. Don’t sit 
up late at night. Keep a little ahead of your work, 
and never let it catch up with you and lash you. Now 
read all this over once more. If you act on it I shall 
like to have you tell me, when you are forty years old, 


whether it proved goud advice. . 
PARADISE, CAMBRIDGE. Md., | 
June 26, 1880. 4 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have wanted to write to you foralongtime. Every time 
The Christian Union comes [ always turn to Aunt Patience's 
Writing-Desk and read every letter, in hopes that I may find 
out who you are. 

Mr. Beecber’s church was the first one papa ever joined. 
Papa has taken The Christian Union ever since it was first 
published. We live in a very pleasant town in Maryland. 
The place we live in is called *‘ Paradise,’’ and only six miles 
out of Cambridge is a place called the *‘Garden of Eden.”’ 
There are steamboats running from here to Baitimore every 
night. I went on an excursion from here to Arnapolis a few 
weeks ago; we went in the State House, and saw Governor 
Hamilton, and were in the room where Washington resigned 
his commission in the army. 

We havea littie kitten named *‘ White Paw’ for our pet: 
that is, Willie's and mine (Willie is my brother, eight years 
old). Lhave never seen but one letter from Maryland in your 
Writing-Desk. There are a great many birds down here. 
Grandpa made a little bird-house. and fastened it upon a tree. 
Two birds came and built a nest in it, and hatched a brood of 
young ones. The bird wasabout as large as a swallow; it 
had a green back,a white breast, and a long tail, and flew 
jikeaswalilcw. I would like to have you tell me what kind 
ofa birditis. Then two little wrens built a nestin it. They 
filled the house so full of sticka they could hardly get in. 

We have twenty-five young chickens, and I like to take care 
of them very much. I was twelve years old last December. I 
want you to print my letter very much. When Iam reading 
the letters from your nephews and nieces I often wonder 
why you do not give their ful] name. I hope you will excuse 
me for writing sucb a long letter, but [I could not stop any 
sooner. Your loving niece, ELLEN LOUISE C. 


My reasons for not printing the full name are sev- 
gral. One is that many boys and girls would not like 


it. Another is that there are very bad men and women 
in the world who are always trying to do harm to 
young people in order to make money, and such people 
get names and addresses and send very tempting let- 
ters to boys and girls, and do them a great deal of 
harm. This would not happen if boys and girls would 
never keep secrets from their parents; but I am sorry 
to say that they sometimes do, and so I am careful 
not to help the wicked people by giving them a chance 
to find you out. You may be sure there is some mis- 
chief about anything you are ashamed to tell your 
mother. 

Let us see if we can learn the name of this bird as 
quickly as we did Gussie’s clay-colored one. Thank 
you for the flowers. They look very pretty, now that 
they are pressed. You must try to keep everything 
that is evil out of Paradise. It ought to bea very 
happy home. 


MARBLEHEAD, April 13, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I meant to have written to you before, but. as I go to 
school, most of my time is taken up with my studies. I study 
reading, spelling, rbetoric, French, book-keeping, natural 
history and physiology. Itbank you for the card you sent 
me with my * Tale of the Sea.’’ The words on the card were, 
* The virtue lies in the struggle. not the prize,’’ which I think 
were very appropriate for me, as I did not gain the prize; it 
taught me how to spell some words of which I was nut quite 
sure before. 

My home is in Marblebead, a seaport town in full view of 
the sea. It is a grand sight after a storm to watch the waves 
as they dasb against the rocks, and break, sending the spray 
farintotheair. It is also a grand sight to stand upon an 
elevation—of which there are many in our town—and see a 
broad expanse of water as tar as the eye canreach. Itis 
very pleasant in summer to take a sail upon the water, and 
in the boating saason it isa magnificent sight to see a great 
many boats of all descriptions passing along. 

I have often solved some of the puzzles, but as I could not 
solve all of them I have not sent any of them. I enjoy find- 
ing them out very much. I enjoy reading the Jetters in Toe 
Christian Union, and as I read them there are some things 
which are entirely new to me; and perbaps the ocean which 
is near my home would be entirely new to some of them. 

As you bave many letters I suppose you have not much 
time to spend on each of them, sol will close mine. 

From your loving niece, CARRIE E. H. 


Ever since the time when T was a little girl and my 
mother took my brother with her to visit some friends 
at Marblehead, leaving me at home to ‘‘ keep house” for 
my father, I have wanted to go there; and I still hope 
to do so sometime. The sea is very grand, and I am 
sure you must erffoy your home so near it. 
~ Never mind whether you solve all the puzzles or 
not; send the answers that you do get. 


PETERSBURGH, April 6th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I should like to be one of your nephews. I am ten years 
old and the oldest of a family of six boys. My father is a 
minister. Our family is nearly as large as the family that 
kept Wasbington’s Birth-day. I liked that story very much. 
The scerery around this place is very beautiful; so much so 
that the artists call it the artists’ paradise. I gota very nice 
book for a New Year's present. it is called ** Around the Yule 
Log.’’ I think you are very kind to take so much pains to 
please and instruct your nieces and nephews. My father 
takes The Christian Union. I like the stories very much. 

Your loving nephew, WALDRONA.S. 


I think my nieces and nephews are very kind to 
write me such excellent letters. Whata grand chance 
you have to do good. The other five boys in your 
family will probably be very much such boys as you 
are. Every disagreeable habit you have thev will copy 
and every good one they are likely to imitate. A min- 
ister’s family is a good place to live in. I know, for I 
havetried it. You can all work together so beautifully. 
Father and mother and children can all preach Christ 
—in life if not in the pulpit. ‘‘ Around the Yule Log” 
is a nice book. 


HEIDELBERG, Germany, Aug. 22, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

llivein Heidelberg. I was here all last winter. We are 
going away next Fall. lama little girl ten years old, and I 
bavea brother anda little sister. We have taken The Chris- 
tian Union ever since it was published. I will tell your 
nephews and nieces about the sparrows of Uim (Oolm). 

There was a fine tree before the gates of Ulm that was once 
cut down. It was too long to go through the gates. The wise 
men were called together. It was too nice a tree tu sawin 
two, so they decided to take down the gates. They were about 
to do that when a sparrow, witha strawin her mouth, flew 
up to her nest in the walls of the gate. 

It was lying across ber mouth, and she tried several! times, 
till at Jast she took it by one end and pulied it in. Ali the 
people and wise men saw this, and they said, * We can learn 
from the little sparrow,”’ and they turned the tree endways 
and took it in easily, and saved the gates. Ever since then, 
whenever any body does a thing in the longest or awkward st 
way, people say he must go to learn of the sparrow of Uim. I 
like the letters very much, indeed. The picture at the head 
of the sheet is of the Rialto, a famous bridge in Venice. My 
mamma got it, and also some sea-weed from the Adriatic Sea, 
of which | will send you a little. 

My- little sister sends her love to you. 

I should like to be one of your large famil). 

From your loving niece, AGNES W. 


Thank you, Agnes, for your letter, and thank your 
mamma for her letter and the sea-weed. I’m going 
to ask Uncle Perseverance to get a new scrap-book, 
the very next time he goes down town, to hold my 
new treasures, and then when some of you come 


to see me I'll show it.to ygu. Agnes’s mamma says 
that the name ‘ Busti,’”’ the town where De Ette lives, 
came from an Italian called Major Busti; but why it 
was called for him she supposes some one else has told 
us. But no one else has. What grand times Agnes 
must have among the queer things over the ocean! 
The story of the sparrow is a good one for us all to 
think about. A little thought and wit will sometimes 
prevent very awkward mistakes. My love to brother 
and sister, and papa and mamma, too. 


b | SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 4, 1880. 
ear Aunt Patience 

I went away this summer expecting to have a very nice 
time, but instead I was taken with the scariet fever and was 
sick three weeks. There were eleven children in the house 
and their parents were very anxious for fear they would be 
taken with the fever. One family left immediately. It was 
asplendid place to havea nice time. It was a large farm- 
house a little way from the beach. There was a girl there 
about my ageand we would have bad a nice time if I hadn’t 
been sick. Mamma read the letters to me from your nephews 
and nieces, and I thought I should like to becomeone of 
them. I am thirteen years old. I havea brother older tban 
myself and a brotber four, anda little sister nine months. 

Your loving niece, HELEN A. 


It does seem too bad that all your fun was spoiled, 
but you have got some good out of it, I[hope. If you 
have learned just a little to bear disappointment with 
a sweet temper, and to be miserable in body but happy 
at heart, it has been a good summer. I can sympathize 
with you just a little bit, for I lost a good deal of the 
pleasure I hoped for because I wasn’t well. I think 
your mamma is very thankful you are safely through 
the peril of that dangerous disease. 


O., Aug. 3, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I enjoy reading The Christian Union very much, but espe- 
cially your Writing-Desk. I have seen a good many letters 
from Ohio, but not any from Oberlin. I think it is quite a 
pleasant place. I have been studying in the institution a lit- 
tle overa year. I bave been studying Latinevery term. I 
like it pretty well. I wonder if any of your nieces are study- 
ing here? 1 aim fourteen years old. I read that letter from 
one of your nieces which said that she was coming here to 
study. I have lived in Oberlin seven years, but was born in 
New Bedford, Mass. I suppose this letter is long enough. 

With love, From your niece, May M. 


You have a grand place to study in. When you see 
Mrs. Johnston give her my love and tell her I hope her 
summer’s rest has improved her health. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
WORD CHANGES. 

Out of milk produce a dinner with courses by changing 
MILK into soup, into fish, into meat, into hasb, into peas, into 
rice, into corn, into pies, and into nuts, successively, and inté 
salt for seasoning. CURIOSO. 

AUTHORS’ ANAGRAMS. 
1. A. T. Herbert. 
2. War-din. 
3. Their wit! 
4. L.. of Owl Glen. 


5. Rough rubs. 
6. Hire Dan 
7. Wren—hat! bo! 
BoB AND DOROTHY. 
DIAMOND. 
* 1. In New Humpshire. 
2. A name. 
3 Dogma. 
4. A counselor. 
5. Rhythm. 
6. A part of the body. 
7. In New Hampshire. 


LUNAR CAUSTIC. 
ENIGMA. 


3, 17, 74, 61, 35, 106, 10, 85, 43, 54, 62, 39, 88, 94, 20, 97, 48, an 
English poet. 

71, 99, 64. 34, 104, 25, 56, 73, 89, 59, 41, 52, 101, 67, 5, 83, 91, 40, 76, 
37, 13, 27, 96. 29, an American poet. 

4, 75, 93, 23. 33, 16, 100, 46, 72, 107, 86, 83, 49, an English poet. 

68, 92, 98, 15, 57, 22, 80, 88, 103, 1, 18, 70, 69, an Eoglish poet. 

32, 63, 31, 66, 19, 28, 98, 90, 8, 51, 69, 14, 3,21, 24, an English prose 
writer. 

95, 50, 21, 7, 102, 38, 25, 87 was an authoress of the seventeenth 
century wbo had a remarkable adventure on the sea. 

26, 44, 15, 36, 77 was wriiten by my 65, 82, 105, 84, 78, 2. 

60, 42, 45, 79, 11, 53. 91. an English prose writer. 

55, 30, 81, 6,47, an Eogiish prose writer. 

12, 9, 93, 58, an English dramatist. : 

My whole (of 107 letters) isa quotation from 73, 97, 104, 42, 
2, 91. FRANK May. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 25. 
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Men of Poetry.—Alexander Selkirk (Cowper), Eugene Aram (Hood), 
Prisoner ot Chillon (Byron), Village Blacksmith (Longfellow), John 
Gilpin (Cowper), Victor Galbraith (L ngiellow), Enoch Arden (Tenny- 
son), Kempenfelt in ** Loss of ‘ Royal George’? (Cowper). 
Spelling Lesson.—Samshoo, Involucrated, Ipecacuanha, Iodoform, Ep- 
jcaridan, Observandum, [nvitrifiable, Stupefacient, Sarsaparilla, Ped- 
agogues, Chanticleer. 
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zles of Aagust I8th received trom Curioso, S. FE. W., John Tuthill. 
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New YORK, SEPTEMBER 15, 1880. 


Editorial Department. Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.’’ Unaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to *‘ The 
Christian Union, New York City.”’ Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered Jetter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


BOSTON OFFICE: & Co., 21 Brom- 
fleld street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 404 Arch Street. 


Annual Meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, 

The American Missionary Association will 
hold its Tbhirty-fourth Annual Meeting in 
the City of Norwich, Conn., on the 12th, 
13th and 14th of October, 1880. The several 
sessions of this meeting will be held in the 
Broadway Church, Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, 
D. D., Pastor. The opening session will be- 
gin at 3 o'clock P. M. of Tuesday, the 12th, 
when the Report of the Executive Commit- 
tee will be read. In the evening, at 7:50, the 
Annual Sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City. 

The citizens of Norwich will receive and 
cordially entertain all friends of the work 
of the Association who, desiring to attend, 
shall make application for entertainment 
before the first day of October. It is very 
desirable that the application be made as 
early as possible. Tbe Chairman of the 
Committee of Entertainment, Charles E. 
Dyer, to whom ail such applications should 
be addressed, will send out, on the above 
date, cards of hospitality, introducing those 
who have made known their purpose of at- 
tending, to the host by whom they will be 
entertained. Those receiving such cards 
will please communicate at once with the 
person to whom they are introduced, an- 
nouncing their purpose of attending, at 
what time they will arrive in Norwich, and 
whether they will remain during the meet- 
ing, so that hospitality may have no un- 
necessary burdens to bear. Those failing to 
receive such a card by the 6th of October 
will please inform the Chairman of the face. 
An early application will greatly lighten 
the burden of the Committee, and will be 
duly appreciated. 

Those paying ful) fare one way to attend 
the meeting will be furnished free return 
tickets on the following railroads: New 
York and New England, New London 
Northern, Norwich and Worcester, Worces- 
ter and Nashua, Connecticut River, Ston. 
ington, Boston and Providence, Passumpsic, 
Central Vermont, aud by steamers of the 
Norwich and New York Line. 

Similar arrangements, if made with other 
railroads, will be announced later. 

Any needed additional information will 
be given to those applying to the Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements, Nor- 
wich, Conn. W.S. PALMER, 

Chairman Committee cf Arrangements. 


B. Altman & Co. are building an addi- 
tion to their already large store on Sixth 
Avenue. The new building is being con- 
structed by the well-known architects, D. & 
J. Jardine, and is considered very safe, be- 
ing built of brick, with iron beams, etc. 


When completed this store will have three’ 


elevators, the best ventilators, speaking 
tubes communicating with all parts of the 
house, etc. Four floors will be open to the 
public for business. It will be opened on 
the 20th of September with a large stock of 
fine goods. 


Attention is called to the advertisement 
of Ballard, Branch & Co., Produce Com- 
mission Merchants. They have a large stock 
of live poultry, butter and eggs, etc., and 
are prepared to attend promptly to all or- 
ders, 


Sheppard Knapp, corner Sixth avenue 
and Thirteenth street, is offering, at low 
values, in fine carpets, old English oil-cloths, 
imported silks, laces and general upholstery, 
great inducements to all who are returning 
home to make their homes more beautiful 
and comfortable. 


Jusurance and Linancial, 


—Underwriters searcely \need any re- 
minder as to the value of the.Parmelee Au- 
tomatic Sprinkler in checking the spread of 
fires in factories. But it may be useful to 
property-owners and manufacturers gener- 
ally to know that, but for this simple ap- 
pliance, the recent fire at Waterbury & 
Co.’s rope walk, in Brooklyn, would have 
been a much more serious affair than it was. 
The buildings in which there was no sprink- 
ler were totally destroyed; while, as soon 
as the fire reached a building in which the 
automatic sprinkler had been placed, the 
prompt working of this ingenious device 
materially contributed to check and extin- 
guish the flames. The value of this inven- 
tion has been often referred to in our 
columns, but this recent instance of its suc- 
cess in our vicinity seems worth mentioning 
as a remarkable example of its efficiency. 
And so long as fire-proof construction is one 
of the unsolved problems-of architecture, it 
is obvious that appliances of this practical 
kind will be a necessity on the part of all 
property owners who desire the fullest 
measure of security against loss by fire. 
This is what the Parmelee Automatic 
Sprinkler furnishes, and those who want 
information upon the subject will obtain it 
by calling upon Mr. C. L. Horack, agent of 
the Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Co., in 
the Bennett Building, corner of Nassau and 
Fulton streets.—[ Bulletin. 

—The discovery was made some time ago 
that crude ammonia water—or gas liquor, 
as it is called—acts with great promptness 
in extinguishing fire in a tar distillery. It 
is now recommended, as utilizing the impor- 
tant fact in question, that owners of cotton 
mills and of tar works, varnish factories, 
etc., should have on their premises a stock 
of about 1,000 gallons of this gas liquor 
stored in a tank or old boiler mounted upon 
brickwork, and at such an altitude as to 
give pressure enough fora good jet service 
in case of fire. The readiness, it is urged, 
with which a jet of this liquor thrown into 
a burning room would act, the space being 
so inclosed, when the action is so powerful 
in a comparatively open space and with 
such a refractory substance as burning 
pitch, must be obvious. It is assumed, too, 
that the extinguishing power of the liquor 
would be increasedly called forth by a more 
intensely hot fire; for, in this case, in al] 
probability, the ammonia would be decom- 
posed, and the generated hydrogen and ni- 
trogen gases would help to swell the volume 
of non-supporting gas, displacing the air 
and so choking out the combustion. 

—Our readers will find under the head of 
Correspondence an interesting commu: ica- 
tion from Mr. E. H. Williams, suggesting a 
method of ppotecting oil tanks from light- 
ning. Mr. Williams has himself a large 
experience on this subject, and speaks with 
the authority which experience gives. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
Government Bonds.— 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 11. 
(These figures indicate the higtiest nominal rates.) 


104, 
Ge, currency, cus 125 


Bids tor State Bonds.— 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau St., 
P.O. Box 235. Nsw YORK, July 21, 1880. 


We are receiving so many letters of inquiry 
as to the terms on which we receive deposit 
accounts of Banks, Bankers, Business Firms 
and individuals that we find it necessary, in 
order to save clerical! laborin replying to each 
separately in manuscript, to issue this Circu- 
lar for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking bouse in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are pre- 
pared, onthe terms mentioned below, to re- 
ceive the accounts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Exceptin the case of Baaks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-Known Corporations, or ot individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum on the average monthly balances when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts av- 
eraging less than $l, ju0 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above. on the tast day of each mont 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, Railroad 
and other ¢ oupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 

which we can be of nse to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not scout or buy commercial paper, but 

- atall tim to make advances to custom- 

on U.S. Bonds, or other first- 
claad and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to Check at Sight with- 
out notice. 


Ove of our firm is a member of the New. York 
Stock Exchange,and we give particular atten- 
tion to orders by mail, telegraph or in person. 
for the purchase or sale, on Commission, of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without 
Commission, all issues and denominations of 
United States Boods for immediate delivery 


at curre’'t market rates, 
Very respectfully, FISK & HATCH. 


J.&W.Seligman &Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE- 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE, ete. 


BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. ¥. Stock 
Exchange. 
HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS, 


Western Farm Mortgages, 8 p.c., 


GUARANTEED AT 
Naticnal Bank of Commerce, N, Y. 
Security Large & Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,648 loans without the 
loss of a dollar, or trouble or delay to any investor 
Funds wanted now to loan on first-class security. 

For references, etc., send for our pamphlet to 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan.. 
or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 243 Broadway 
New York. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway, New York, 


Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve tor re-insurance of outstanding 

Reserve representing all other claims and 


tee 


Capital paid inin Cash................ ... 1,000,000 00 
Unal.otted for contin- 

Total Cash Assets.............. 83.605, 598 A 


This ed 9 conducts its business under the re- 
strictions of the New York mah Fund Law. 
3 GEO. T. HOPE, Presid 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


Ala.,class A,2 to 5.... 683g, N. C. R., 78, A.O.115 
Oh Ay 70 IN. C. 7s, c. off. 90 
Ala: ¢1.C, 3104; .<.. 7 |N. C. 6a, tdg. 62-98..... il 
Ark,7s, ‘LR 4¥t.s.ias: & iN. 19 
Ark.7s, R.P,B.AN.O. 6 IN. C. sp.t. cl. 1, 98-9. 3ba 
Ark. 7s, 6 N-C-sp. t., el. 3.. 
Conn, 83-4... 106. (N.C. om. 4g. 710......... 
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London prime bankers, 


FALL and WINTER 


Union Under-Garments, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 
FOR 


LADIES 


CHILDREN. 


wp Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 

MES. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N.Y. City. 


AGEN NTS WANTED. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, | 
JOHN T. MorsE, Jr., Editors. 
Price, 50 cents a month: $5.00 a year. Sveci- 
men sent -paid on receipt of 15 cts. 
AGENTS WANTED, who understand the 
scope and value of the Review. to 
canvass for subscribers. Liberal commussion 


paid. 
A. 38. BARNES & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 


AGENTS NEVER FAIL 


To sell our Nickel Plated Home Lamp, an im 

provement on the Student Lamp. Why? Because it 
is the safestand bestinthe worla; can be attached 
to the Sewing Machine, Piano, Desk, etc., and gio 
in any direction to suit the eyes; can not be 

set; has aconvenient match box and filling indica. 
tor. The religious papers indorse all our claims. 

Our agents making as bich as #25 per day proves it 
a bonanza. [ts low price, and rapid 

sales old agents. 


E LAMP co. ‘Cinctanati, 


GESTS WANTED forthe Best and Fastest. 
Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. — re- 
duced 33 per cent. National Pub. Co., Phila., 


AGE NTS for m ‘Object 
WA AN TED Teac hing Bible.’ of Dr. can 
says it’s Best.” Send tor 
an rms 

Ww. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


Agents Wanted for the w iste al 
B I LE COMM™MEN 
E:inbodies best results of latest and 
readable. 475 illustrations. Many new teatures. Sells 


to all classes. Low in price (Only $3.75). Extra terms. 
BRADLEY, GAaRRETSON & Co., 66N. 4th St., Philadel’a,Pa. 


STANDARD BIOCRAPHIES 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


Abie Authors. NEW,AUTHENTIC,COMPLETE, 
Fine illustrations, The tastest selling books of the day. 
GA REIEI.D, 
Life of Gen. HANCOCK. 
BEST BOOKS, 


LIBERAL TERMS. 

Agents wanted everywhere. For tull de “scriptions 

and terms, address, a’ once, J. C, MeCURDY Co., 
Philadelphia Pa.; Cincinnati O.; Chicago. 


Louis, Mo. 


CHEAPEST BIBLE 
FORSHEE & McMAKIN, CASH P REMIUM mS 


CINCINNATI, O. 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


GOOD LIGHT AND VENTILATION 
FOR CHURCHES. 


THE U. 8. REFLECTOR CO., 


BROADWAY. 


attention is called tothe greatimprevement 
in Lighting and Ventilating Churches by our recent 
improvements. which are not only a great saving ot 
Gas, but, thoroughly ventilating the buildings, ren- 
dering them comfortable during all kinds of weather. 
Hundreds of our largest and best Churches have these 
improvements, such as Dr. Hall’s, st. Paul's, Dr. 
Crosby's. and many others. By sending size and de- 
scription of C hurch, we will furnish full information 
as to what would be the plan of light- 
me.- THE U. 8 ECTOR CO., 734 
Broadway, New vou.” 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church F ger: 


ted Cloth $1.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide. 
JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 
llustrated Circular sent on vpplication. 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING 
SPRING PILLOWS. 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. 
NEW YORK. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1826. Bells for ail purposes 
Warranted satistactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY. N. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churcnes 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. _FULL 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 
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Inguirng Friends. 


—In “Scribner's Monthly” for last April I read a short 
article on wood engraving, in which the statement was made 
that “there is no question that a good engraver on wood can 
geta good living.”’ 

It smvy earnest desire to learn some business or occupation 

y which I can earn my own living, and I now think of 
attempting this branch of industry. I wish to know how 
and where I could obtain the necessary instruction, how long 
atime it would require, and what would be the probable ex- 
pense. Can you give me the necessary information, or in- 
form me where I can obtain it 7 M. EB. P. 

Quincy, fil. 

With an outlay of about ten dollars in tools, glass, etc.. 
you can receive free tuition at the “School for Engraving,’ 
Cooper Institute, New York, or *‘ Academy of Fine Arts,”’ 
Philadelphia; but in either case you will be required to 
show some proficiency in drawing. This latter qualifica- 
tion may not be required if you receive private tuition. 
Such you may obtain, at slignt cost, from “Miss Charlotte 
B. Coggswell, 751 Lafayette Avenue, Brookiyn, N. Y., a 
late teacher at Cooper Institute. The length of time re- 
quired depends upon your talent and application. As 
drawing is essential to any success in engraving, tuition is 
preferable to apprenticeship. Two or three years’ appren- 
ticeship would be required before you would become of 
much practical value; salary three to five dollars per week 
the first year, double that the second, and so on; twenty- 
five and fifty or even one hundred and fifty dollars are 
paid for first class artists. In busy seasons the work is very 
confining, often sixteen hours’ duration; but extra hours 
bring extra pay. The demand for good engravers is in- 
creasing, as is also the number of applicants at the schools 
for instruction, and some delay may be found in securing 
admission. Should much of your time be now occupied 
you could accomplish much at odd moments through a 
book of instruction procured from D. Van Nostrand & Co., 
23 Murray Street, and by tools from Jas. T. Pratt & Co., 
53 Fulton Street, both of this city. The prerequisites are 
natural taste, adaptability, patience and good health. If 
possessed of these and a determination to become proficient 
in this art, address the schools or the lady above mentioned 
for further information. 


—Will you please inform me, through the column for ** In- 
guiring Friends,”’ wherein Worcester’s Dictionary is prefera- 
ble to Webster's, as Lam informed that it is used in the offices 
of nearly all the great dailies and of the most popular period: 
icals. I hear words strangely pronounced, and when I venr- 
ure to speak of it 1 am told that the words are correctly pro 
nounced according to Worcester, and that he is much more 
popular in high schools and publication offices than Webster. 
Is that so? and if s0, why so? Please reply, and oblige, with 
many others, an old subscriber, M. A. DIKEMAN. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Sept. 3. 

In our judgment Webster’s Dictionary is incomparalbly 
better than Worcester’s in definition and etymology, and 
equally good in spelling and pronunciation. The differ- 
ences in spelling and pronunciation are much Jess than are 
generally supposed, Worcester representing the more con- 
servative, Webster the more progressive tendency. Wor- 
cester is supposed by those who especially like it to repre- 
sent the pronunciation which is in vogue in the highest 
and most cultured circles. In our opinion pronunciation 
sanctioned by either Webster or Worcester is good. 


—I read in * Kitto’s History of the Bible’ that the most ju- 
dicious Commentators agree that Adam and Eve constantiy 
observed the seventh day. Is the above true? What fucts 
are a basis for such an opinion 7 O. L. O. 

CUMBERLAND, ©. 

There is no evidence that Adam and Eve observed the 
seventh day, and whether itreally dates from the creation 
or from the days of Moses is uncertain. In support of the 
first opinion is the reference in the first chapter of Gene- 
sis. In support of the second, the fact that there is no 
reference to any observance of the Sabbath privr to the 
Sime of Moses. 

—Years ago I was taught that, though th: re might be a 
first three, there could not be three first. 

In your Number of llth of August notice of Books and 
Authors, yourcritic says: ** Pref. Dawkins reasons that the 
survivals of species from the three first divisions,”’ etc. 

And so in the July number of the * New Englander,” |! 
find also in notice of New Books, not only two first but eleven 
first! How is this’ Havel been dreaming for eighty years 
that this isas bad English as it is bad mathematics ? 

OLD Foay. 

Authorities differ, but in our judgment the first three is 
better usage than the three first. 


—Where can I obtain the best book on ortbograpby, in- 
cluding rules for spelling 7 J.3.D. 

NEW GROVE, lowa. 

We know of nothing so good as the introductory essay 
on orthography in Webster’s Dictionary. But the Eng- 
ish language is a composite one, and no rules are very 
helpful. In spelling, the only road to perfection is prac- 
tice. 

—Piease name some paper that would be of help to Sunday- 
schoo! superintendents. G. 

The best undenominational Sunday-school weekly in the 
world is the ‘* Sunday-School Times,” and we know of no 
monthly so good as ‘** The Monthly Sunday-School 
Teacher.” 


Sus.—Mr. Beecher’s ‘‘ Yale Lectures on Preaching” are 
out of print, the entire edition having been some time 
since exhausted and no new one having been printed. It 
is possible that the book could be obtained through N. Tib- 
bals & Sons, 37 Park Row, N, Y. City. 

M. S.—A good United States history for young people 
has yet.to be supplied. Higginson’s and Jacob Abbott’s 
are both useful, though neither is wholly adequate. 


Correspondence. 


THE BUDDHIST LEGENDS. 

Is it not true that the extravagant legends that have 
been attached to the name of Buddha have been added by 
a later and corrupt Buddhism, and that they were not, 
at the time of Sakya-Muni, connected with him/ I sup- 
posed they had arisen as have many absurd and mythical 
stories concerning our Lord, and that Gotama should not 
be judged by them. Are they in the history of his time? 
or do they only appear much later? Iam sorry that the 
wonderful beauty of Gotama Buddha’s life, as I have 
studied it, is marred by joining to it such ridiculous fables. 
They certainly belong to Buddhism, but I think not to 
Sakya Muni. He was not the Christ, and yet was he not 
sent just as really as Christ was sent? Was he not as great 
a light as that people could then bear? Your editorial on 
this subject in The Christian Union of July 14th renewed 
my interest in the history of this remarkable person, 
whose teachings, from their likeness to the teachings of 
our Saviour, have filled me with wonder and reverence. 

Yours very truly, SARAH A. ESTEs. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

In response to the inquiries of our correspondent 
we would say that itis impossible to date the Buddhistic 
legends. Many of them are lost in the obscurity of an 
age not very remote from the now assumed time of 
Sakya-Muni. The legends called ‘‘ Lalita Vistara,” 
from which Saint-Hilaire draws his material for the 
life of Buddha, are known to have been translated into 
Chinese and widely circulated throughout the ex- 
treme East about the time of Christ. From what we 
know of the slow diffusion of literature .n those coun- 
tries we may safely assume their existence long before, 
and have no reason to separate them from the earliest 
teachings of that faith, since Buddha’s birth is now 
assigned to the fifth century B.c. These legends can- 
not be compared with those which grow in after ages 
around the name of Jesus, for the Christian myths are 
detected in their falsity by reference to the genuine 
Gospels, whose simplicity and naturalness give them a 
self-evidencing truth; while Buddhism has in its 
annals no straightforward story of Sakya-Muni. All 
we know of him we gather from the legends, whose char- 
acter is in dispute, and which our correspondent well 
describes as “ridiculous fables.” There is doubtless 
some truth at the basis of this mass of puerile invention ; 
but we know of no rule in criticism for sifting out the 
dignified and pleasing elements as so many facts, and 
rejecting the remainder as untrue. Prof. Wilson de- 


clared that the legends did not convince him that such. 


a person as Sakya-Muni ever lived. While he applied 
the rules of criticism with perhaps too great severity, 
we may follow him thus far with safety; namely, in 
assuming that not enough can be Known of Sakya-Muni 
to warrant faith in any alleged details of his life. One 
who is tempted to admit Buddha as a rival of Jesus 
should note the directly opposite processes by which 
our admiration of these characters is reached. Our 
appreciation of Jesus is invariably increased as we 
strip his life and doctrine of all the decorations of sub- 
sequent theology and ecclesiasticism, and study him 
as he is presented in the original Gospels. His char- 
acter shines as the sun, whose glory is lessened by 
passing it through the mediums of human invention. 
On the other hand, Buddha is made attractive only as 
we change his record, or polish its crudities with 
European and even Christian philosophy. The care- 
ful reading first of the Buddhistic books and then of 
the books on Buddhism which are produced in Eu- 
rope and America will convince one that the com- 
mentary is far more valuable than the text. 


“THE NEW MOVEMENT.” 


Loyalty tomy own section of the Christian church in- 
duces me to thank the writer of ‘‘The New Movement 
Among the Quakers” for the candor of the article, and 
for the information given to its readers through the col- 
umns of The Christian Union. 

At the same time permit me to remark upon two points. 
In the first place; the Society, which for so many years 
was on the decline in England, isso no longer. The sta- 
tistics for the past year show a slight increase of member- 
ship, while what many are pleased to call the ‘‘New Move- 
ment ’’ is extending, so that we may confidently look for 
a further increase. Here I would indorse your sentiment 
that the ‘‘ New Movement” is thought by those engaged in 
it to be a waking up to a just appreciation of the principles 
and teachings of the founders of the Society. — 

With regard to the inward light. A correspondent in 
your issue of August 25th says, ‘‘ Now, professed ministers 
in that Society often preach sermons in which there is no 
allusion” to it. Perhaps it will be found that the Society 
in the present day holds to its old opinion as distinctly as 
ever. They still believe, as John the Baptist said concerning 
the Saviour, *‘ That was the true Light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” But the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ the inward light,’’ has been so sadly perverted, and 
so often misunderstood, that itseems better to teach gospel 
truths more explicitly, and to use some other expression 
which would indicate the same thing. 

George Fox and his coadjutors lived in a day when the 
regenerating, sanctifying work of Christ in the soul by the 
Holy Spirit was very much lost sight of by professing 
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Christians. They, therefore, felt called upon to preach that 
doctrine largely, while they also preached “ Christ cruci- 
fied, to the Jews a stumbling-block and to the (learned) 
Greeks foolishness.” Now that the immediate guidance 
of the Holy Spirit is more generally admitted by the 
churches that point of Christian doctrine need not be 
dwelt on so fully and frequently. MARY M. FERRIS. 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 


PROTECTING OTL TANKS FROM LIGHTNING. 
In the Insurance and Financial column of your issue of 
Aug. 25th is an article from the Cleveland ‘** Leader” upon 
the annual loss sustained by the oil companies, caused by 
lightning, and calling for a preventive. | The following 
plan for the protection of the oil tanks from lightning was 
suggested tome some years ago by Mr. Edward E. Quim- 
by, whose knowledge of the science of electricity and large 
experience entitle his views to great weight. The plan is 
to erecta number a number of masts afleast 100 feet high, 
to be stayed in position by wire cordage deeply anchored 
in the ground, the tops of the masts to be connected to- 
gether by horizontal wires, and the lower ends of the stays 
to be connected with each other by wires or rods laid in 
the ground. This formsa complete circuit of lightning 
rods over and around the tanks, which will not only tend 
to prevent discharges of lightning by promoting and 
facilitating the circulation of rarefied electricity, and thus 
silently restoring the equilibrium, but in case of a dis- 
charge will afford a perfect path for it in all directions. 
The masts may be 150 or 200 feet apart, but should be so 
bigh that the electric spark from the cloud tothe rods 
shail not pass through the inflammable or explosive atmos- 
phere which envelopes the tanks. Special details of con- 
struction adapted to the circumstances of each case will 
occur to those who are sufficiently educated in ejectrical 
science to be intrusted with the establishment of so im- 

portant a system of protection. 
Very respectfully, 

NEW YORK CITY, Sept. 6, D880. 


E. H. WILLIAMS. 


ABRAHAM'S CALL. 


This question has occurred to me since reading your 
Sunday-school lesson for Sept. 12th: Abraham supposed 
God called bim to offer up Isaac. I believe he was mis- 
taken. But his supposing he was called—was not that a 
call? Is not every man truly called of God to do what- 
ever he conscientiously thinks is right, even if he is mis- 
taken? S.S. TEACHER, 


College alates. 


The addition of about $200,000 to the permanent endow- 
ment of Wesleyan University during the last college vear 
has rendered possible a considerable increase of the Facul- 
ty. Accordingly, at a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee three new officers were elected for the coming 
year. They are as follows: Instructor in Physics, M. B. 
Crawford, who for three years past has been studying in 
German universities; Tutor in Latin, H. G. Mitchell, who 
one year ago received bis Pb.D. at Leipsic; and Tutor im 
Greek, A. M. Wilcox, who has just received a Ph.D. after 
three years’ post-graduate study at Yale. Three young 
men of so extensive special training, together with the new 
Professor of History, G. L. Westgate, elected at the June 
meeting of the trustees, form quite a notable addition to 
the teaching force of the college. The new President, Dr. 
J. W. Beach, will come to Middletown a little before the 
next term begins. He was enthusiastically supported for 
this position by some of the ablest and most infiuential 
trustees of the college. Unless their judgment is at fault 
he will be a very able president. The permanent endow- 
mept has reached nearly half a million, and one or two 
more such years would place the college in a very satis- 
factory condition. The additions made this year to the 
Faculty will doubtless be speedily followed by others. 
Various improvements have been made during the year 
past; most vuotably, a new transit and a prime-vertical 
instrument and an electric chronograph have been added 
to the astronomical apparatus, and a new observatory has 
been built for their reception. A good number bave been 
examined for the next class, and among them more ladies 
than have entered in any previous year. 


A change has been made by Harvard in its scheme of 
examination for women and a more generous provision 
will be made for them inthe future. The regular Harvard 
Entrance Examination has been substituted for the special 
Women’s Examination, except for such candidates as have 
already passed on a part of the work required. Candidates 
presenting themselves in June, 1881, will be [examined 
upon the regular subjects required for admission to the 
college, with the exception that any candidate may if 
she prefers substitute French and German for Greek. The 
time and method of examination and the papers used will 
be the same as for the examination for admission, and the 
same privilege of passing a preliminary examination ona 
part of the subjects and of completing the course in a sub- 
sequent year will be allowed. No account will be made of 
any preliminary examination unless the candidate passes 
satisfactorily in at least five subjects, and no candidate 
will be examined on a part of any subject. 


At Johns Hopkins University during the coming year 
Mr. A. M. Elliot, associate in romance languages, will 
offer instruction to advanced students in old Italian dia- 
lects, Low Latin, Provencal and Portuguese. He will also 
direct a second class in old French, Italian, and Spanish. 
He will also lecture during the year on the French, Spanish 
and Italian dialects. The major and minor courses in 
French will be carried on as heretofore. A Mathematical 
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Seminarium will be conducted by Professor Sylvester and 
Dr. Story. At its mouthly meetings, which are attended 
by all the instructors and advanced students of mathe- 
matics, papers are read and such topics are freely discussed 
as may have been suggested in the reading of the profess- 
ors and students, or may be, for other reasons, of interest 
to the company. 


The results of the last Oxford local examinations show 
that of the senior candidates who passed 217 were girls. 
Among the juniors 195 girls passed. Among the juniors the 
percentage of girls who failed was smaller than that of the 
boys; with the seniors it was the reverse. Five ladies 
showed sufficient merit to be excused from the first ex- 
amination of women over eighteen years of age. The 
candidates at the recent Cambridge exam inations— nearly 
all of whom were women—numbered 811, and of these 
only 209 failed to obtain a pass in one or other group; 
some passed in several groups. The Divinity prize was 
awarded toa woman; and another who took the prize 
for Italian passed in Greek, and with distinction in Latin, 
German and French. 


The University of Vermont is giving special attention to 
its department of civil engineering. It is well equipped, 
and the training is thorough and practical. In the later 
years of the course the students are employed upon actual 
engineering works in the vicinity of the college. The pro- 
fessor in this department is employed by Government to 
take charge of the geodetic survey of the State, and will 
be assisted by his students. Those who have graduated 
have without difficulty found — employment. 


In the last ceiinanibon ‘ton London University ladies 
take five out of the first fourteen places, all of these attain- 
ing the number of marks qualifying for prizes, and sixteen 
names out of eighty-five in honors are those of ladies. 


Twenty-four in the first class are also ladies, and only one 


lady is in the second class. 


Willis Hall, of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., has 
risen improved from its ashes, and will be ready at the 
opening of the year, Sept. 8th. A new science hall will 
be finished in November, and before winter the foundation 
of a new ladies’ hall will be le laid. 


_ Miss Kate Sanborn’s spines to the chair of Eng- 
lish Literature in Smith College, at Northampton, is re- 
garded by the English papers as an indication that “ liter- 
ary ladies are rapidly coming to the front in the United 
States.”’ 

‘The first prospectus of Hamline University, Minn., is 
issued. The preparatory and college departments will be 
put in operation Sept. 2ist, with a faculty of Presideut and 
three Professors. 

Professor H. M. Paul, of the Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington, has gone to Japan to become Professor of A§trén- 
omy at the University of Tokio. Nisei 


Melbourne University is to adinit ladies as students, ex- 
cept as regards the classes for medicine. 


President Brown, of Hamilton College, has resigned his 


Religions Hetvs., 


Methodism in England.—The Annual Pastoral of the 


Wesleyan Conference of Great Britain, says the ‘ Tri- 
bune,”’ finds reason for thankfulness that, amidst the rest- 
lessness of religious opinion which marks the age, the 
Methodist people retain their hold upon the doctrines 
which constituted early Methodist theology, and it also re- 
joices that the present modes of labor are but the extension 


of the lines upon which the founders of the denomination . 


worked. Special attention is directed to the decrease of the 
membership of the Connection, and it is suggested that as 
soon as convenient the present state of the societies throuzh- 
out the country shall be made the subject of solemn consid- 
eration in the various official meetings. The rapid growth 
and development of Wesleyan Sunday-schools is shown by 
statistics—there being at the present time 6, 585 schools, 


. containing 122,665 officers and teachers, and 811,583 schol- 


ars, of whom more than 62,000 are members of the church. 
Notice is taken of the marked success of the Thanksgiving 
Fund movement, which has now reached a _ total of 
$1,450,000, and attention is directed to the recurring de- 
ficiencies in the home income of foreign missions, which 
have rendered necessary a policy of retrenchment in all 
the foreign stations. Wesleyan Methodists are reminded 
of their responsibility as citizens, and are strongly urged 
to give their hearty co-operation to all measures, whether 
local or national, which are calculated to arrest the vice of 
intemperance; to resist by every means in their power all 
attempts to desecrate the rest of the Sabbath by the open- 
ing of public libraries, museums and picture galleries, 
whether such attempts are made in Parliament or by 
municipal bodies, to protest patiently and persistently 
against the continuance of State patronage of vice, and to 
do their utmost to doaway with the opium — between 
India and China. 


The Champlain and Essex Baptist Association held its 
annual meeting at Moriab, Essex Co., N. Y., on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, Sept. Ist, 2d and 3d. The meeting 
was largely attended, being represented by a full. delega- 
tion from the twelve churches composing the Association. 
Many speakers from abroad took part in the exercises, 
An address by Prof. Sims from Hamilton University, as 
well as a lecture upon the abuses of the females in heathen 
lands, by Mrs. Luther, a native missionary, were some of 
the attractive features of the occasion, The letters from 


the churches were replete with good tidings and thankful- 
ness for divine favors during the past year. The debates 
were spicy and interesting. ‘The orchestra of Moriah ren- 
dered delightful music. The Methodists and Presbyterians 
of the place opened their homes and hearts and hospitably 
vied with each other in providing for the comfort of the 
guests. Some of the newly organized churches in this 
Association are struggling hard to maintain themselves 
and keep the banner afloat, but no indications of retreat 
were manifested. This Association as a whole is much 
stronger and more actively at work than in years gone by. 
The Association was organized by the election of Hon. 
Palmer E. Havens, of Essex, as Moderator. The Rev. W. 
C. McAllister, of Morrisonville, Secretary. The collections 
for the different missionary objects by the churches dur- 
ing the year were much larger than usual. Its next annual 
gathering will be held on the first Monday of Sept., 1581, at 
Elizabethtown, Essex Co., N. Y. The delegates appointed 
to represent the Association at the New York State Con- 
vention to be held at Cortland, N. Y., were E. C. Baker, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., the Rev. John Matthews, Keeseville, 
N. Y., the Rev. W. C. ccaremeaesis:. Morrisonville, N. Y. 
The sale of sermons still coatinee in England. <A recent 
issue of the ‘‘ Church Times” contains the following: 
NEW HARVEST SERMON, The Present Season and its 


Lessons. Now ready. post free ou receipt of eighteens: — 
—Rev. M. A., Wimble don House, Bristol. 


ORIG INAL Ms. Sermons can be supplied by | a Cl ergyt man. 
Specimens vag" terms on receipt of twelve stamps.—Addreas, 
Ciericus, Mr. A. Lee, 8S. P. C. K. Depot, 31, Market place, 
Che stertield. 


CLERG Y M EN be ‘ing pressed for time, and therefore unable 
to complete their Sermons, can be suppited with same for 
either Morning. Evening, or Special Services (Harvest. &c.), 
by addressing * The Rey.” care of Messrs. Douglas and Lind- 
say, Clerical and Scholastic Agenta, 8, Craig’s court, Charing- 
Cross, Ss. W. 

SERMONS upon the Sunday Gospe! 8, Epistle 8. cts. and 
Old Teatament Lessons. By a Benefie-d Parish Priest. NEW 
SERLES. Sound, Original, Practical. Specimen upon uappli- 
cation. EIGHTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION.—N. B. More 
than 500 of tne Clergy have given voluntary testimony to the 
great superiority ot this publication, and the great boon it is 
to them in tbeir targe, ov: r-crowded parishee.—Address Rev. 

A. (Cantab), 7 High street, Haverfordwest. 


The ‘‘ Rock ’’ contains a similar advertisement: 

MANUSCRIPT SERMONS and LITHOGRAPHS.—S.P.O., 
late Rev. Mr. Watson.—100 for 40s., plain and practical: also, 
60 for the year. Original orthodox, 503. By tne Rev. Mr. 
Rogers. Specimen gratis. Thomas Millard, 79 St. Paul’s- 
churchyard. 


There is a delightful eclecticism about the man who can 
furnish sermons to suite very shade of opiuion, from ‘ plain 
and practical”’ to orthodox.”’ 


A Liturgy for Presbyterian . Churches seems to be grow- 
ing in favor among the English Presbyterians. Dr. Donald 
Fraser’s remarks at the opening of the English Synod, re- 
specting the adoption of a liturgy, made a considerable 
impression. A Church of England newspaper calls atten- 
tion to the growing feeling among educated Presbyterians 
in favor of a liturgy, and quotes tbe following passages 
trom the address of Mr. Macrae, Moderator of the General 
Assembly which was recently in sessio: in Montreal: ** It 
used to be hurled against us as a reproach that Presbyte- 
rians neglected the service of song, but that reproach has to 
a large extent been removed, and a hymn-book now to be 
adopted will be a pioneer of our future progress. I should 
be glad if a manual of services were also prepared, provid- 
ing for the celebration of ordinances, for marriage, the 
sick-bed, and family prayers. Nobody could fail to see the 
bond of influence the Prayer-book of the Church of Eng- 
land has been to its members, and the Presbyterian Church 
might, without encumbering itself in any respect, take a 
leaf out of the book of that great church.’’ 


The seventh Old Catholic Congress of the German Empire 
was to meet at Baden-Baden September 12th to 14th. The 
invitations say: ‘*Ten years have passed since Rome’s 
most audacious attack on the life-power of the church, on 
the sanctuary of God and man, called us to defense and to 


arms. We were forced to reject energetically the perver-_ 


sion of the Gospel by the pernicious dogma and the actual 
enslavement of the Church by the despotism of the Vatican 
decree, and in face of the collapse of the last remnants of 
divine order in Catholic Christendom to save and set free 
the apostolic church, Incalculable difficulties had to be 
met, incomparable hostilities to be endured, innumerable 
trials to be undergone. We have done that which we 
could not leave undone, and God was with us. We have 
organized ourselves, and stand forth determined and unit- 
ed. Our communities are developing themselves; our in 
ternal union is becoming closer; our cause, in spite of the 
attacks of opponents, is more > bighly esteemed.” 


Far ewell Missionary Sie ices in Chicago.—Services were 
held in the First Church, Chicago, August 22d, to bid fare- 
well to ten missionaries about to set out for North China: 
the Rev. D. Z. Sheffield and wife, with four chlldren, re- 
turning after a brief visit to this country; A. P. Peck, 
M. D., and wife, with two children; the Rev. F. W. Chapin 
and wife, the Rev. W. H. Shaw and wife, Miss Elsie M. 
Garrettson, of Philadelphia, and Miss E. Louise Kellogg, 
of St. Louk. Prof. J. T. Hyde conducted the meeting. 
The Rev. S. # Humphrey, D. D.; the Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, 
for ten yeurs missionary in China: Dr. A. P. Peck, of 
Beloit, Wis., who is the physician of the party; the Rev. 
Mark Williams, for fourteen years a missionary in China; 
the Rev. F. W. Chapin, of Dartmouth College and Hart- 
ford Seminary; the Rev. W. H. Shaw, of Amherst College 
and Union Senii:uary, made addresses. President George 
F. Magoun made the farewell speech. 


Literal Interpretation. The absurdity of giving equal 
weight and a literal interpretation to all passages of 


Scripture was iifustrated in the recent con- 
secration of Canon Ryle to the new bishopric of Liverpool, 

A clergyman sent a letter to the Archbishop of York 
directing attention to St. Paul’s express statement in 
1 Tim. iii., 2, that a bishop ‘‘ must be the busband of one 
wife.’’ He observes with some heat that if this apostolic 
law does not mean one wife absolutely and one only, and 
not one after the other, it bas no meaning at all. He ar- 
gues that otherwise it would imply that a person nota 
bishop might have two or more wives at one and the same 
time. Dr. Ryle, it appears, has been the husband of four 
successive wives, and the protesting clergyman intimated 
in his Jetter that his Grace the Archbishop, as the guar- 
dian of truth in the province of York, might with no im- 
propriety refrain from consecrating Canon Ryle ‘* because 
of this undeubted bar.”’ 


The Presbyterian Council which is to meet in Philadel- 
phia, September 25d, and to remain in session until Octo- 
ber 5d, will be one of the most important ecclesiastical con- 
ferences ever held in this country. It will consist of 
between 300 and 400 delegates from the different branches 
of the church, and they will come not only from the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada, but from Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, France, Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, Switz?rland, India, Chiua, Austria, 
and Africa. The Council will not have any executive or 
judicial control over the bodies represented in it. The 
principal part of the business transacted will be the read- 
ing of papers on different topics. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE 8TATES. 


—Prof. Kobertson Smith, in the course of some correspond- 
ence with a colleague, Prof. Binnie, asserts his belief in a 
supernatural element of the Bible, and resents the imputa- 
tion that he does not accept anything in the Scriptures of 
the nature of miracles. 

—The New Congregational Church, Saratoga, 
Y., opened its new building for religious worship, August 22, 
although it was not entirely completed. The Rey. Dr. G. B. 
Cheever, the Rev. Dr. Magoun, of Philadelphia, and the Rey. 
T. W. Jones, the pastor of the church; conducted the services. 

—The Rev. Samuel Colcord, having returned from the 
mountains, will reopen his Sunday afternoon gospel services 


in Chickering Hall on the 19th of this month. In addition to 


the usual large choir Miss Henrietta Beebe will sing this year 
at these popular services. Mr. Colcord has now one of the 
largest congregations in tbe city. 

—A curious suit has been brought by a minister in this 
State against an estate for £50.00. A man of large means 
died and the7family wanted the funeral on Sunday and the 
ministerin question to officiate. He gave up his appoint- 
ments for that Sunday, hired a carriage and went. Subse- 
quently he sent in his bill for $25.00, covering his Sunday’s 
salary and the expense of hiring ahorse. The family refused 
to pay the bill and the suit was brought in consequence. 


THE WEST. 


—A new Episcopal Church hasbeen consecrated at Sauk- 
Centre, Minn., by Bishop Whipple. 

—The Genoa (Neb ) Congregational Church was organized 
Aug. 19, consisting of nine members. Five or six more are 
ready to unite atthe next communion. The Rev. J.A Reed, 
of Columbus, was moderator; the Rev. E. L. Sherman, clerk. 
The council voted that it was satisfie1 with the action of the 
Church. 

THE SOUTH. 

—An earnest and final attempt is now made bythe bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church to save the Metropolitan 
Church in Washington from being lost to the denomination, 
The building isalarge and showy one, erected at acost of 
$225,000, in the hope that the Methodists of the United States 
who visit Washington would see the advantage of paying for 
it. The resident members have contributed liberally. The 
present trouble is the pressing need of about $40,000 to pay a 


bonded debt of $30,000 and a flouting one of $10,000. The 


bishops bave issued a circular in which they call upon the 
whole Methodist Episcopal Church to take collections on 
or before the second Sunday in October, and to sendin the 
cash with all possible speed. 

FOREIGN. 


—A Presbyterian Theological Seminary has been estab- 
lished in Tokio, Japan. 

—A large number of Jewish Negroes bave been found 
in Africa, near the boundary of Barbary. 

—The Rev. E H. Bickersteth, of literary fame, has given 

$5,000 to start a mission among the Bhils of India. 

—The Rey. Dr. Hutton, of Paisley,and the Rev. Alexenden 
Oliver, of Glasgow, bave just returned from atour through 
Orkney and Shetland, ia the course of which they addressed 
thirteen meetings on the disestablishment question. There 
isa growing interest inthe subject. | 

—The Rev. Daniel Lindley, D.D., the well-known mission- 
ary to South Africa, died in this city Sept. 3d, in the eightieth 
year of bisage. Dr. Lindley went to Africain 1834 and estab- 
lished a mission among the Zulus. After meeting great diffi- 
culties he was finally successful, and lived to see the work 
which he bad inaugurated greatly prospered. 

—The Orleans Railway Station recently witnessed the de- 
parture of 8,000 pilgrims fop Lourdes. They were carried in 
seven trains. A large number of them were suffering from 
illness, as well as cripples and bedridden folk. The station 


wus blocked up with stretchers and mattresses upon which . 


emaciated and helpless torms of either sex and all uges were 
reclining. Babies, too, abounded. The priests and Sisters of 
Mercy organizing the pilgrimage were in attendance, relieyv- 
ing the railway officials of all responsibility. 

—Dr. Schaepman, a Roman Catholic priest who has been 
elected a member of the Second Dutch Chamber, has been 
allowed to tuke his seat in consequence of the vote of the 
majority of the Chamber. He is the tirst Roman Catholic 
priest holding a seat in the Dutch Chamber. By tbe Constitu- 
tion of 1840 Roman Catholie priests were formally excluded, 
and the Constitution of 1848 says,in articie 91: "The mem- 
bers of the Second Chamber cannot at the same time be 
ecclesiastics.”” Dr. Schaepman, however, bad declared that 
from the day of his admission to the Chamber he would 
cease his ecclesiastical functions. 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE SUGAR-BEET CULTURE.—U. 


By JOEL BENTON, 


RDINARY barnyard manure is no 
doubt good for any crop; and barn- 
yard manure produced from cattle that 
have been fed on the beet leaves and 
pulp would come hearer, perhaps, to 
being the most perfect of all fer our 
purpose. But of this special kind, it 1s 
easy to see, not enough could be pro- 
eured. It must be remembered that it 
would be possible to raise a fine crop of 
sugar-beets which might be good enough 
to feed, but which would be seriously 
deficient in the saccharine principle. 
This contingency must, therefore, be 
provided against, and the means at band 
is, of course, a discriminating use of 
chemical fertilizers. In France, at one 
time, the free use of guano brought 
abouta special malady in the root, the 
cause of Waaich, says Mr. Ware in his re- 
cent work, can only with difficulty be 
explained. When used now it is com- 
bined with some other manure, such as 
pulverized bones. It is thought that 
guano bus a tendescy to stimulate too 
much the growth of the leaves, and any 
manure which does this reduces the 
sugary elemeut if something else does 
not go with it. 

Organic manures, on the whole, are 
not to be recommended, as the Chemical 
compounds “re found to be preferable; 
but the application of these is only to be 
made successfully by making first an 
imtelligeut reference to the soil to which 
you apply them. It is conuteuded thut 
the Variation in the action of the nitrates 
“ismainiy due to the amount of nitro- 
gen which the air happens to contain; 
and this varies from year to year.” Some 
experimeuts seem to prove that in 1870, 
where the same fertilizer was used and 
where other conditious were equal, ** the 
sugar contained itt the beet Was far less 
than ip years previous.”’ Certain of the 
chemical manures—usll, perhaps, that 
coutain a large amouut of chloride of 
potassium—will, it utilized, be followea 
py bad resu'ts, and the same is said of 
the sulphate. Wheir tendency is to pre- 
vent the sugar from properly crystalliz- 
ing. 

‘ But, with refereoce to fertilizers, 
enough, perhaps, hus already been said. 
To find out the right kind and the right 
quantity is something ofa problem: and 
the next conusideratioun—which concerus 
the seeds to be used and the method of 
sowing—is hardly less important. Mr. 
Ware, who into the utmost minutia 
of this matter, gives a number of 
analyses by Champignon and Pellet of 
the different seeds, which it would be 
bardly practical to reproduce. But he 


Says “their composition greatly varies, 


not only with the varieties of the roots 
to which they belong, but with each 


other.” Experiments show that, though 


you get a larger roct from large 
seed, the amount of sugar in the root is 
proportionate to ifs smalluess, In other 
words, “the smaller the seed the greate r 
the amouut of sugar found in the beet 
In Germany the seeas have been some- 
times tested by putting them in water— 
those sinking to the bottom Leing the 
ones whose roots would yield the richest 
sugar; but this test would be interfered 
with somewhat by a well-known varia- 
tion in the porosity of the seed. If the 
water has greatly changed its color by 
this trial the seeds musi either be cou- 
sidered old or doubtful. The seeds of 
apy variety are difficult to discriminate 
in appearance from the mangel-wurzel; 
and seeds that are over five years old 
will not germinate. Whatever be the 
care in raising the seed, one can caleu- 
late as a sure thing that about five per 
cent. will be worth nothing—these repre- 
senting seeds that have not ripened. 

Ou account of the hardness of the ex- 
terior coat of the seed, some recommend 
the rolling of them between boards. If 
they are moistened a little before plant- 
ing them in the soil it will be well—only 
care should be taken that this is not 
overdone to such an extent as to weaken 
their germinating power. * The farmers 
near Lille, France, make piles of their 
seed before sowiug ani sprinkle the same 
with water. Shortly alter this they are 
planted.” To roll the seed in plaster or 
cinders, 80 as to remove an excess of 
moisture, if you can do it without hay- 


ing too thick a coating adhere, is a prac- 
tice deserving attention. The farmers 
of Belgium do not desire too rapid a 
germination of the seed, and will not re- 
sort to these artificial means; but, in 
order to get an early start of the plant, 
sowearly. As the sugar-beet seed will 
stand a good deal of cold in the earth, 
this can be done with safety. 

The distance apart of the rows and of 
the roots from each other should never 
be over sixteen inches for the former, 
and never less than seven inches for the 
latter. This is au average which Mr. 
Ware makes from a number of tabulated 
experiments made by Dr. Petermann, of 
Belgium, ** who has studied this question 
of distance for years.’’ Four or more 
seed are sown for each root that is left 
to stand, and about seven to ten pounds 
to the acre are sown. 

When the young roots have reached 
the size of your finger the operation of 
thinning them out commences, and it is 
almost needless to say that this requires 
a damp or at leasta cloudy day. Trans- 
planting, to the extent it is done in 
Europe, will probably not be practiced 
by American beet growers, owing to the 
eXtra expensivenuess of labor bere; but 
it will be practicable, probably, to fill 
up some of the prominent vacancies by 
this method. 

Theattempt to increase the saccharine 
quality of the sugar-beet has excited so 
much attention in Germany that only 
plants of a certain kind ure selected from 
which to raise seed. These seed-plants 
are those which “‘are well beneath the 
surface; their tops are rather small and 
not couical;” they have but few outer 
leaves, and these growvoear the ground, 
aud where they ciuster in the centre the 
general tint isa bright green. In addi- 
tion to all this, they must come from a 
soil and from a process of Cultivation 
that are the very best for the end de 
sired. The superiority of the Geriman 
peet over the Freuch is said to be due to 
this careful method of selection. Kuauer, 
one of the experimenters, who started 
with a root * that contaiuved but eleven 
per cent. of sngar, had for a final resuit 
Sssxteen per cent. by the adoption of 
these principles.” 

The preservation of the leaves from 
mutilation while the general crop is 
growing is a thing of great importance, 
as there is an iutimate relation between 
them and the sugar of the plant. The 
root will grow 1n size if the leaves are 
partially stripped off, but it will be de- 
ficient in sugar. 

The time of harvesting is a point to be 
well considered. Mr. Ware thinks that 
the best way to know when harvesting 
should commence ‘is to make dally 
aualyses during the last months, and 
when no increase of sugar can be noticed 
with the saccharometer,” it may be in- 
ferred that the period of maturity is at 
hand. If you wait after this period ar- 
rives the sugar will decrease and saline 
elements will predomivate. Another 
method which be gives is to cut a beet in 
two. “If the color changes at once” 
the crop should be left some days louger; 
‘if, on the coutrary, the change is not 
rapid, turniug first to red and then to 
brown, the moment for harvesting is 
near at hand.’’ If there are heavy rains 
at the time of harvesting, the sugar de- 
creases; and if there chances to be a 
sudden fall in the temperature about 
this time - to the freezing point or below 
—the roots should remain for several 
days in the ground. Unless a good deal 
of care is exercised at this juncture, 
“there is danger of losing the entire 
crop’ by a subsequent thaw. Very hot 
weather for harvesting is objectionable 
on other grounds, for the beets exposed 
to the atmosphere then lose their 
moisture, and will not keep so well ina 
perfect condition, The German culti- 
vators use a cloudy day when tie ground 
is not wet, and shake the dirt from the 
roo's When they are first taken from the 
dearth. The leaves, if pulled off immedi- 
ately, make a very good cover for the 
roots while awaiting transportation to 
the cellar, or silo. Sometimes, however, 
the beets are put in tie silo with the 
leaves on; but this, I judge, is only when 
the factory is to ‘ake them soon in hand. 
But the plan of harvesting here will 
undoubtedly vary somewhat from 
the foreign market. “In America it 
will be necessary to carry” to the fac- 
tory *“‘not only the roots required for 
that day’s work, but also the entire 


crop,’ as the construction of silos in the 
place where they grow, in our northern 
climate, would not be exactly practica- 
ble. 

The experiments on Mr. Ware's farms 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania show 
that he has attained average yields of 
fifteen tons to the acre, but a factory 
circular which | have before me holds 
out the idea that twenty tons on an av- 
erage, or about eight hundred bushels, 
may be obtained from an acre. I am in- 
clined to think the first estimate is all 
that a group of farmers beginning the 
culture would have reason to expect. 
But, at fiteen tons to the acre, and with 
$4 per ton as the price—whi-ch is what the 
circular before me_  offers—the yield 
would produce $60 money value. As the 
factory to waich | refer returns the 
pulp, there must be added three tons of 
this (each ton equal to one and a half 
tons of hay for feeding purposes), to get 
the full result from the crop. Allowing 
a fair price for the pulp, the net income 
from an acre of land, on this estimate, 
would not vary greatly from #0). There 
is no doubt that the sugar-beet pulp 
makes a superior article of fodder, and 
should be scrupulously saved both for 
its feeding and mnanurial purposes. 

A despatch from Chicago dated Aug. 
30th says: A careful examination of the 
wheat crop in the great wheat belt on 
the line of the Northern Pacitic Railroad 
has been made for the Associated Press, 
The reports that the crop was in danger 
in consequence of wet weather were un- 
warranted. The late spring delayed 
seeding and harvest fully two weeks, 
and the last week of cloudy weather 
along the line has interfered with thresh- 
ing, but the crop is safe, and, with favor- 
able weather, will be sent East largely 
this week, fully three weeks laier, how- 
ever, than last year. The Dalryinple 
farm alone will require thirty-five cars 
a day to take care of the grain as faust as 
threshed. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 


For the week ending Sept. U1, 1880. 


BUTTER.—Receipts for the week were 31,113 
pks.; exports were 17,782 pks. 

Dairy ceilurs want plenty of air, blinds to 
the cellar wiudows, and a wire netting with 
the sush left out, especially on the north side, 
keeps the packages bright and preserves the 
flavor of the butter. TVTignt cellars give tbe 
packages adull appearance and the butter a 
dead, stale tlavor. The duiry districts of New 
York are generally dry. 
early, and bay is 25 to 50 per cent. dearer tban 
last year. The flow of milk is estima’ed by 
many dairymen as being one-third less. There 
are less cows kept, and a much larger propor- 
tion of heifers, mostiy year olds.” Tbis 
of course lessens the product, and with large 
exports visible every week Causes a decidedly 
builish temper botb in couuatry and city mar- 
kets. It may be aygoud time to remember the 
old adage referred to by “* ye ancient mari- 
ner,’’** Toat seen droughts never come.”’ 

Fall feed in European countries is splendid ; 
all kinds of industries ure workiug on full 
time, but wages are pot exceptionally bizu, 
and afull consumption of dairy produce wil 
be interfered wito by higber prices. Just now 
the market for fine fresh butter is advanced— 
tone return of families from the Country In- 
creasing the demaud—and the receipts are 
light. Western factory butter was easier and 
poorer in quality. The market cioses about 
2c. higher on finest fresh makes, and with a 
ready demand tor all good butter, Of the ex- 
ports put duwn about 6,000 to &,000 as Oleo, 
We quote: 

Fine sour cream creamerices fresb 


Creamery muke, early................. 24 @i 
early firking, choice....... S26 


off qualities, fuulty.:......18 @22 
Imitation creumery.......... 
August make, factory..... @2l 

CHEESE.—Receipts for the week wer. 35,01, 
44,582 pKs. 

The market Is @f a stand off between buyers 
aud sellers, ihe * pets”’ being chosen at special 
prices and the open market offerings lett to 
take toeir chances at },@ «ce. off, but tue posi- 
tion is firm and solid, and while the Fail rise 
may bave been discounted in August, the fac- 
tories are now weli into cool weather, and 
more in control of the situation. It is suid the 
home make is being more generally offered 
in the English markets. We quote: 


State factory, full cream, fine .... .. 12% @12%4 
good to choice......... 2 
ha.f skimmed ......... WW 


The séason was dry | 


Eaacs.—Receipts for the week were 7,395 pka. 

The market is quick sale at nega for all 
fresh marks. 

BEANS.—We quote: 
Marrows, per bush, 62 Ibs..... $1.55@$1.65 

BEESWAX per Ib., 244@25e. 

LIVE POULTRY.—We quote: 
Roosters, old and young, per Ib .6 @9% 
Fowls, Southern, Western and State...10 
Chickens, spripg, per Ib................11 
Wired, ..... ll 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate relieves 
mental and physical exhaustion, and gives 
vigor “and renewed strength to the buman 
system when weakened'by overwork. 


chose answering : an Advertisemen: 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
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dA’ LARD, BRANCH & CO. 


112 Broad St., New York. 
Produce Commission Merchants, 


DEALERS IN 
Live and Dressed Poultry, 
BUTTER, EGGs, CHEESE, 


Apples, Bean’, Hons, Gorn, Woo!, Beeswax, Honey, 
Fallow, Lambs. Wild Giame, Dried Fruits, Pota- 
toes, Sweet Potatoes, Cider Vineyur, Furs, Rags, 


Onions, Tobacco, Maple e Sugar, Ete., 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


Offer the largest and most com me eck 
ot Fruit and Oraament Trees fet e U.S 

Priced sent as No. 1, 
Fruits, with plate, 24 cts.: plain, 1@ cts. N 
Ornamental Trees, ete., with late, 25 cts.; plain, 


y cts No. 3. Greenhouse. Free. No. 4. Whole- 
salt, Free. No. §. Catahogue ot Rose With beauti- 
ful colored piate, 1@ ets.: plain, Free, No. 7, Cat 


alogue of Stri iwberries and Sinall Fruits, Free, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


a e del iver STRONG POT ROSES forW inter 
B a and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
Five Sple ndid Varietic 8, your choice 

il lalscled, for $13 12 for $2; 19 for $35 26 for 
Gs 35 for $53 275 for $103 100 for $13. Sead 

r our New Guide to Rose Calture, ani 
Loose from over 500 Finest Sorts, Our Great 
“pectalty is growing and distributing Roses, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


Riose-Growers, LsT GROVE, CHESTEK Co.,, P 


NEVER WASTE 


Your time or money renting a farm w'en vou can 


BUY on your OWN TIME and TER Ms a 


Fine FARM & HOME 
Withthe BEST MARK ETS almost at vour door. 
000 the World Ears paymence 
Long time. Low rate of interest. For terms address 
M. BAI RN ES, Lansing, Mic h. 


To Preserve your Teeth 
Delluc’s 


ONLY 
Preparations 

¢ Biscotine, 
(In fant’s Food.) 
8.P. Hair Tonic 

acnets 

OTH-W Elixir of Calisaya, 
My O35 BROADWAY 
m Syrup, &c., &c. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


Princes Improved Fountain Pen 
| THE HANDLE CONTAINS THE 


Agr now improved the most perfect pen manfactured. 
Writes ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the fime. 

TEST MONIAL.—"* | can say this, vour Fountain Pen 
is worth so much thatit IT were bereft of it I should 
teel myself bereft of my right hand.’—Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, Editor of Christian Union, N. Y. 

(an he sent hy mail ina registered letter Send sor cir- 
culars. Manufactured by JOHN 38S. P CRDY. 212 Broad- 
way, corner Fulton St., N. Y. 


Hi ABIT © © U RED at home, private/y, at low 
rates. 1000 curedin l0ycars. Don’ttail to 
wriie Dr. MARSI Hi. Quincy. Mich. 


SEEN THE BEST COAL PARLOR STOVE ? 


SARO WINS 


GUARANTEED 

OPERATION, 

ES! ECONWOM DURABILITS. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MASON HAMLIN. 
ORGANS. 
HIGHEST HONORS AT ALL 


ONO 
GREAT WORLDS EXHIBITIONS 


FOR EASY ‘PAYMENTS 
38 per quarter and upwards 
MLUSTRATED CATALOCUES FREE 
MASON HAMLIN ORGAN C° 
BOSTON. NEW YORK.CHICAGO 
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SEPT. 15 1550. 


/ HE CHRISTLIA U. NI ON. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Prof. Asa Gray has gone to Europe. 
—Trade with Brazil is steadily increas- 


ing. 


—The chemists are to meet at Saratoga! 


this week. 

—Mr. Stanley is opening up new paths for 
trade in Africa. 

—Harrison, N. J., disgraced itself by a 


political riot last week. 
—Bermuda suffered greatly 

clone of two weeks ago. | 
—Insurance Superintendent Fairman is 


by the cy- 


dangerously ill at Albany. 


—Canada expects the Princess Louise 
about the middle of November. 


—Jefferson Davis is one of the exhibitors 


at a fruit exhibition in St. Louis. 
—The Florida orange crop was very 


badly damaged by the recent sterm., 

—The Emperor of Russia will probably 
marry again, if he has his own way. 

—Spain is rejoicing in the birth of a 
princess, but is sorry thatit isn'ta prince, 

—The Arkansas Democrats favor a sbame- 
ful scheme of repudiation of the State 
debt. 

—Mad Anthony Wayne's sword has just 
come into the possession of the City of 
Philadelphia. 

—Richard L. Franklin, President of the 
New York City Fire Insurance Company, 
died September 7th. 

—The Annual Fair of the New England 
Agricultural Society was opened at Wor- 
cester, September 7th. 

—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner gave the 
address at the dedication of Memorial Hall 
at Deerfield, Mass., Sept. Stb. 

—Dr. Buchanan, of bogus diploma fame, 
did not commit suicide but bas teen cap- 
tured and is again in custody. 

—Dr. Tanner lectured on fasting at 
Booth’s Theater, September “th, to a large 
audience. He ought to know. 

—QOne hundred and forty-one duels in 
France last year. Relics of barbarism still 
abound even in Western Europe. 

—Nova Scotia bas experienced the Egyp- 
tian. plague of flies. They daikened the 
heavens and greatly alarmed the people. 

—A California farmer has 45,000 acres in 
wheat. He has 550,000 sacks ready to hold 
it, but he thinks he will-have to get more. 

—Not satisfied with having exasperated 
Mr. Wade Hampton, the ‘ Tribune” has 
now taken Mr. Beltzhoover by the throat. 

—President Haves ccntinues to make 


statesmanlike speeches throughout the 
West. The Republican party has no better 


advocate. 

—Peter Cooper bas been signing a peti- 
tion to his son, Mayor 
the suppression of the sale of lottery tickets 
in this city. 

—Mr. Gladstone may now wear the blue 
ribbon of the Garter if he chooses, the death 


destroyed by fire early in the morning of 
September 9th. The fire started on the 
north side of the building, and a strong wind 
gave the flames such rapid headway that 
they could not be controlled, The loss will] 
probably exceed $1,000,000, 

—Mr. Thomas Hughes writes tbat his new 
town on the Cumberland plateau is to bear 
the historic name of ‘‘ Rugby.” Tne name 
was decided upon in conclave with unani- 
mous approval. He adds that the lawn 


‘tennis court isa splendid success, and that 
' they have capital matches there daily. On 


| 
| 


Thursday, October 5th, the place is to be 
opened. 

—Mr. Henry James, Jr., in his **Haw- 
thorne,” took a ‘‘cosmopolitan’s view ~ 
of Concord culture, which led a young lady 
devotee of that culture to take this view of 
_bim: am thankful to Henry James. 
have always thought it would be delightful to 
hate somebody thoroughly, and now I hate 
him with all my heart. I think I would die 
happy if I could only see him desperately 
in love and married toa perfect Daisy Mil- 
ler.’’ 

—Mr. Alcott and Madame Blavatsky have 
attached themselves to the press and are 
publishing a monthly journal in Calcutta. 
The Hindoos will now, tor the first time, 
enjoy the privilege of knowing what ygen- 
uine Buddbism is ; but it is rather amusing 
to note the fact that some English journals 
are Gucting Mr. Aicott’s wise savings as the 
‘utterances of the scholars of India,”* ‘‘ the 
high philosophic thought of ancient Hindos- 
tan.’ 

—'‘* Punch’s” picture of culture would do 
for some other localities than that of Lon- 


don: She—Of course you went to Mon- 
sieur’s lecture on Mareus Aurelius. /fe— 
No! I didn’t. Who is Mareus Aurelius: 


She—Why, to be sure, 
and a stoic! 


She—A stoic ¢ 


a Roman Emperor, 
He—Haw—what'’s a stoic? 
Well, at all events, Marcus 
Aurelius wasone ;. at least he didn’t go as 
far as mo-t stoics. He—Didn’t he’ How 
far do they go! She—What a ridiculous 
question. “A collapse of the 

—Mr. Moody is fond of children and very 
taking with them. This little picture of 
bim ata private picnic comes from the 
‘Chris tian Intelligencer’: ‘ The boys havea 
all got branches, and they go for Uncle 
Dwight—-he told them to—and they have 
got him down on the grass and they are all 
switching bim, and he is laughing so, and so 
iseverybody. And the candy comes next, 


conversation. 


Cooper, praying for} 


of Lord Redcliffe having made a vacancy: 


in the order. 
—The Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris 


‘was struck by lightning recently, but with 


‘f never had such a lot of candy at one 
time before,’ said one little fellow. ‘He 
gave the boys three handsful, and the girls 
four. He filled my jacket-pocket full. Just 
see!’ ’ 

—An ordinary sailing boat well known 
on the river Spree is to start on a most 
adventurous voyage early in October. The 
route as outlined by the German papers 
| will lead from the Jannowitz Bridge to New 
! York: Along the Spree, the Havel, and the 
| 


| Elbe to Hamburg, thence to Liverpool, and 
from Liverpool across the Atlantic. The 
boat will return through the West Indian 


no further damage than the dislodgement of | Archipelago to Lisbon, and thence direct to 


a few stones. 

—The statue of Burns, by Sir John Steele, 
which was very favorably received in Scot- 
land, has arrived in this city and will shortly 
be placed in Central Park. : 

—The obelisk was taken out of the ‘‘ Des- 
soug”’ in thirty-five minutes. It was drawn 
upon eighteen-pound balls which rolled 
along in six-inch channel irons. 

—The jack-knife, for what may be mildly 
termed political exaggeration, is being free- 
ly passed between the daily papers, but 
none of them seem dispcsed to keep it. 

—Harriet Merrihew was recently sen- 
tenced to Sing Sing for life, but no female 
convicts are now admitted to Sing Sing, so 
Mrs. Merrihew will have to be sentenced 
over again. 

—The summer meeting of the American 
Social Science Association was opened at 
Saratoga, September 7th, with an address 
by President D. C. Gilman, of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

—Mr. Larkin J. Mead, in Florence, is en- 
gaged upon a colossal figure which will 
symbolize the Mississippi River, and which, 
it is said, is being done on Mr. Elliott F., 
Shepard’s order for Central Park. 

—The newspapers are making a presi- 
dent of Williams College every week, al- 
though Dr. Chadbourne has not made way 
as yet for bis possible successor. President 
Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin, 
Prof. Carter, of Yale, and Dr. Howard 
Crosby are among the press nominees, 

—The Manhattan Market, at Eleventh 
avenue and Thirty-fourtr street, was totally 


Hamburg, the Elbe, Havel and Spree. Four 
months have been fixed as the period for 
the daring voyage. 

—Mr. Aldrich has bad a curious experi- 
ence in connection with his new book. On 
the completion of ‘‘ The Stillwater Tragedy” 
he received a letter from some people bear- 
ing the name of Shackford, who expressed 
keen interest in the story, and found so 
sharp a resemblance in the traits of the im- 
aginary Shackfords of the tale to those of 
an actual family of that name tbat they 
were curious to know if he had been ac- 
quainted with their bistory. As these cor- 
respondents also expressed an interest in 
the history of Richard and Margaret after 
marriage, the author sent them, it is said, a 
copy of the novel, ‘‘ with the compliments 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Shackford,” 


BEWARE o* FRAUD 


To protect the public against im- 
itators and fraud, we specially cau- 
tion all purchasers of 


BENSON’S 
CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label 
of each plaster is correctly spelled. 
BEWARE of worthless plasters offer- 
ed under similar sounding names, 
Remember the only object the dealer can 
have is that be makes a somewhat larger 
profit on the spurious article. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON, 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China & English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 125 pe+. 330 0) 
Fine White Frenet) China Tea Sets, 44 pieces : 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 mieces 
Richly Decorated French China Tea sets 4t pes, 12 00 
Chamber Sets, tl piece-, 25. white 
White Enelish lain Dinner Sets, 10) [4 


New [I] ited Cata ue and rie Li~t mailed 
(rex Estimates furn ~hed 


meriree 


THREE REMEDIES IN ONE. 

Keep up the stren th and Keep th bowels tree 
(sive a corrective, laxative an 

In one pure medium that combines the thr 

It tones treshes, regulates, sustains 

And o'er disense for thirty ars vietori 

world’s well-founded eo dence ains 


NT SELTZFR APERIENT 
DRE 


TARR4ANT EFFERVESO!) 
<OLD BY ALL 


F. SKELTON, 


Manutacturer of Awring=. Tents, Flags and Ban- 
ners. ¢ overs te Wacans. unks an d Harmy 
ers A ot ©€anvi ined Sale 


Wedding € aneopies. Dancing aud 
came hairs Let at i278 BROAD 


2d and 34d St- ap 


And MILWARD’S 
“HELIX” NEEDLES 
IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 

SOLD EVERYWHER 


HR 
Very 
flandsome, 
Nickle 
Plated. 


STO V I, ki G 


Stove 8 
PROTECTED 
rom INJURY 
lic. each, 
~ent bx Matl 


Manutactored 


281 Peari St... 
New York. 


For infants & Invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 
cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 
cooked food, and therefore suited to the 


weakest stomach. Take noother. Sold 


RIDGES 
WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce ot 
Sewing Silk. Black or Colors, about 800 yards in each 
package, in lengths trom one to ten yards each, Send 
for Circular abeut Knitting Sil 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG co.., 

Manufacturers of Spoo! Silk, 449 Broadway, N.Y. 
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T have worn this Corset 
three days and every bone 
over the hips is brok en. 


every b ma is etl perfect. 


OR. WARNER’ 
Flexible Hin Corset 


I< warranted not to break over the hips. It 
vives an elegant Figure, and fits with perfect 
ease, Price by mail. with ‘Iain Bust, $1.25 


with Tampico Bust (Perfection Corset), $1.75. 


WARNER BROS., 351 Bway, N. Y. ¥. 


WAS H H BLUE 


BARLOW’S THEFAMILY 
BLUE WILTBERGER, Prop. 


233 N. Second St.. 
FOR 
THE 
Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 


BES STORE THE HEARING 
Natural Drum. 


Al Ways its but invisible | All 

even wh s he ni culy. We 

refer to those using th eircular. 
iN CARMORE co. 


. W. Corner Sth & Race C ineinnatl, 0. 


| NEW EDITION. 


ld, Mass, 


| LATEST— LARGEST--BEST. 
| Over 118.060 Words, 

| 1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Dictionary 
| of over NAMES. 


‘ublished by G, &C. MERRIAM, =pringfi 


| Warmly = = 
| = indorsed by = 
Ge 0, Bancroft, 
| 
John i. Motley 
N. P. Willis, 
Fitz-G. Halleck, = 

| M.R. Waite, 45: 


Elthu Burritt, 
Rufus Choate, 

Wm. M. Evarts, 
Wm. H. Prescott, 
George P.Marsh, 


Alsoy 


A Biographical Dictionary of 9700 Names. 


* 


A Supplement of over 4600 New Words and 


‘tures under 12 words show:the det 


| John G. Whittier E 
| J. G. Holland, = 
| John G. Saxe, 5 
| Danie! Webster, 
Henry Clay, 2 

H., Coleridge, 5 

| Horace Mann, == 
| W. D. Howells, $2 
Wm. 7. Harris, = 


by more than 


The 3000 Ulustrations repeated, grouped and classified in 63 1 


Webster's Dictionary. New Edition. 
WPECULIAR FEATURES. 


50 College 
Presidents, and E = 

American’ SE 

and European 
= Scholars. 5 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 


Oly 


Ss. 
the public 


Prices to suit all, 


Be e who reads this 
to send us his address ' 
BLO CKS, TOYS & f 
GAWES. 
bE: 


SCROLL SAWS, and SCR nore 
Most complete list ever 
Agents Wanted. 


betore presented to = 


Whistling 
Sic roll Saw. ah ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole General Ayents, 245 Broadway, New York. 


T have worn the Flexible 
Hip Corset three months and 


‘ 


Locomotive. 
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